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SKETCHES AT THE HORSE SHOW—ENTRANCE OF SADDLE-HORSES.—Drawn sy Max F. Kueprer.—[See Pace 915.) 
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OUR AMATEUR CIRCUS; 


Or, a New York Season. Twenty Colored 
Plates by H.W. McVickar. With Ex- 
planatory Legends. Oblong quarto, 
bound in Silk, $5 00. (In a Box.) 


A collection of twenty illustrations done in color, 
which comprise a charming satire on the pursuits 
and foibles of our fashionable life. Each picture 
is a caricature of some phase of upper American 
soctety depicted with an agreeable touch that makes 
a pleasant comedy—or, as the title has it, an Ama- 
teur Circus—of the fashionable life of New York. 
The faces will be recognized as admirable like- 
nesses of conspicuous members of society, and in 
details of dress and manner each drawing ts char- 
acteristic. 


PuBLIsHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CE The above work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


The Thanksgiving Naanber 


OF 








HARPER’s BAZAR, 


‘Published Saturday, November 21st—in a special 
cover, with an effective Colored Supplement, ‘‘ The 
Thanksgiving Pumpkin,” by ALicE BARBER STEPHENS 
—will contain charming stories by Louise Stock- 
TON and WINFIELD S. Moony, JR., with I//ustrations 
by Rostra EmMMET SHERWOOD aid ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS ; @ poem by THERON Brown, entitled ‘‘ The 
First Thanksgiving,’ illustrated by Howard PYLE, 
and an attractive Thanksgiving Miscellany. The 
Fashion Designs include a graceful Worth Wrap, 
represented by Sanpoz. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PROSPECT. 


R. QUAY feels ‘‘ gratified if not vindicated” by 
the great majority for his candidates in Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. SHERMAN thinks that the Republican 
victory in Ohio means opposition to free silver coin- 
age, and that Republican defeat in New York means 
rural hostility to Mr. PLATT as the party boss, although 
the Senator does not use these words. But the gen- 
eral result, he thinks, will not affect-next year’s elec- 
tion. Mr. McKINtey thinks that the tariff was the 
issue in Ohio. Mr. LODGE thinks that the result in 
Massachusetts is very serious, and that if the State is 
to be carried by the Republicans next year, the work 
must begin at once. In other words, Mr. LODGE, the 
Republican leader in the late active campaign in 
Massachusetts, thinks that without hard and contin- 
uous effort the original and strongest Republican 
State will support the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency next year. These are all interesting 
opinions. The Democratic advance of last year was 
not maintained in the elections of this year, but prob- 
ably no intelligent independent observer considers 
the Republican prospect to be cheerful. Does the 
enormous majority in Pennsylvania, in face of the 
vast system of Republican frauds and in vindica- 
tion of Mr. QUAY, or the apparent Republican purpose 
in Ohio to supplant Mr. SHERMAN by Mr. FoRAKER, 
show in the two States which the Republicans carried 
a condition of the party which promises enthusiasm 
and victory? i 
Mr. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, in Massachusetts, a 
Democratic Representative, but bred a Republican, 
sharply satirized and ridiculed the claim of the Re- 
publican party to be morally and patriotically supe- 
rior to the Democratic party, and the re-election of 
Governor RussELL showed that Massachusetts did 
not disagree with him. Does the Quay victory in 
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Pennsylvania prove that moral superiority? Penn- 
sylvania is now the champion Republican State. But 
a life-long Pennsylvania Republican writes: ‘‘ The 
appeal of independent Republicans to the reason and 
moral sense of the community is but the voice of one 
crying in a political wilderness. The only response 
is the echo of their own ery. If the verdict of the 
election be as I understand it, a declaration that QUAY 
and the defaulting State and city officers have done 
nothing worthy of punishment, then I am no longer 
a Republican.” It is a single voice, but it speaks for 
ahost. Intelligent Republicans must know that their 
party can no longer appeal to the feelings of the war, 
to the old and just distrust of a slavery-led Democ- 
racy, or to the conscience of the country, and that 
Governor RUSSELL of Massachusetts,Governor BoIEs 
of Iowa, and Governor CAMPBELL of Ohio, the last 
two LINCOLN Republicans, and the first born only 
just before the war, no more represent the old slavery 
Democracy than Quay represents the old LINCOLN 
and SUMNER Republicanism. 

Even in New York, where the Democratic party 
cherishes most tenaciously its old traditions, and in- 
stead of leaders like Bolzs and RUSSELL and Camp- 
BELL, prefers the leadership of Tammany Hall and 
Governor HILL, or Mr. MurPHY and Mr. CROKER, 
the Republican party has no leader who represents 
the early character and impulse of the party. Ina 
contest like that of the late election in New York 
the result would have been very different if the situ- 
ation had not been felt by so many voters to offer 
merely a choice of evils. In this political condition 
it is not surprising that Mr. CLARKSON deplores the 
drift of the new voters to the Democratic party as the 
party of progress and of an equitable national policy 
of taxation, to which the Republican party opposes 
only a great tradition which rebukes the party itself, 
and a policy of protection which stimulates political 
corruption. This is not a promising prospect. The 
only positive Republican success in the late election 
was the immense majority for QUAY’s candidates in 
Pennsylvania, for even the two Republican leaders 
in Ohio, Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. MCKINLEY, are not 
agreed that it was solely a tariff victory in their 
State. The only positive Republican victory, there- 
fore, is a huge protection majority in Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding a Republican protest against vast 
and notorious Republican frauds. Despite the Tam- 
many victory in New York, there are in the whole 
Democratic prospect signs of promise. But in the 
Republican prospect they are not visible. 


A DANGEROUS MAJORITY. 


WHILE, as we say elsewhere, the general Demo- 
cratic prospect is brighter than the Republican, there 
are to intelligent Democrats certain disquieting con- 
siderations. The familiar saying among Republicans, 
‘*Give the Democrats rope enough and they will 
hang themselves,” was recalled by the anxiety before 
the autumn campaign opened lest the Democrats 
should take in New York the same position upon the 
currency which they took in Ohio and other States, 
and by such paragraphs as this: 

“The last hope of the Republicans is the Democratic 
House of Representatives. They hope that the Democrats 
will behave so abominably, with such recklessness and fool- 
ishness and lack of political sense, that the country will be 
repelled from the party. The Democrats ought to take the 
notice for what it is worth, and bear it in mind through the 
session. There will be business enough to attend to besides 
attempting to do all sorts of extreme and useless things to 
offend the country, and the Democrats should be able to keep 
the few Republicans fully occupied in defending the acts of 
scandalous administration officers.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal expresses the same 
apprehension. ‘‘ The next House,” it says, ‘‘is dan- 
gerously Democratic.” 

The apprehension is doubtless well founded. A 
majority of 150 in the House is very large, and party 
discipline is difficult. The first step will be trouble- 
some. As we have already stated, the probable 
Speaker is an extreme free-silver advocate, and as 
there will be a probable preponderance of free-silver 
sentiment, it is by no means certain that Mr. SHER- 
MAN’s and Mr. CARLISLE’s prediction of the passage 
of a free-silver bill will not be fulfilled; although, 
as we said last week, it is less likely in view of the 
New York and Massachusetts declarations upon the 
currency. But the ice will be very thin, and very 
skilful skating will be necessary. At present the 
prospect is that the paramount issue of next year’s 
campaign will be the tariff. But the tariff is not so 
pressing a subject as the currency, and Congressional 
tampering with the currency would instantly change 
the issue of the national election. There need be no 
misunderstanding of the silence of the free - silver 
advocates during the late campaign, and it is idle to 
suppose that all danger upon that point is passed be- 
cause of the Democratic platforms of New York and 
Massachusetts. The Democratic platform of New 
York was the work of Tammany Hall, and Tammany 
Hall has no principle but its own profit. It deferred 
to what it supposed to be the drift of Democratic sen- 
timent in the State, and it wished to secure the active 
support of Mr. CLEVELAND and his friends. But its 
ally and spokesman,Senator HILL, would very willing- 
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ly adjust his action to the general drift of his party ; 
and Senator VEsT,of Missouri, a free-sil ver Democrat, 
says, and his remark is very suggestive, ‘‘We can 
take up the questiou of free coinage hereafter, if 
power can be wrested from the Republicans.” That 
observation does not show that the silver question is 
extinct. 

As the session precedes immediately a national 
election, there will be undoubtedly a system of in- 
vestigating committees to provide party material for 
the campaign. There are certain questions that re- 
quire investigation. The Chilian business especially 
ought to be made clear. But general legislation of 
importance is hardly to be expected, as the two Houses 
of Congress and the Executive will be playing a game 
for party advantage. Mr. MILLsis said to be engaged 
upon a tariff bill. This is probably a doubtful rumor, 
as he could not expect to gain the support of the 
Senate or to avoid a veto. The reasonable course in 
the House, as the World points out, would be to pro- 
pose specific measures for enlarging the free list, not 
a complete remodelling of the tariff. It would be 
well, for obvious reasons, if the Democratic majority 
should heed the counsel of some of the youngest 
Democrats, the members from Massachusetts, for 
they represent largely the views and feelings of those 
from whom the Democratic party must look for the 
increase of its vote next year. 


BRAZIL. 


THE news from Brazil is not surprising, because 
some kind of revolution seems to be the chronic con- 
dition of South American republics. An extremely 
mixed and scattered population, divided into prov- 
inces, general ignorance, and the want of the tradi- 
tion and habit of self-government do not promise 
peace and order to a republic established by a dis- 
affected army. The late Emperor of Brazil retired 
before an apparently unanimous movement. Yet in 
such a community the apparent unanimity is often 
the order of Warsaw. It is armed supremacy. 
Against the military overthrow of an existing gov- 
ernment in a country where there is no armed organi- 
zation of citizens there can be no effective protest. 
The election that follows is like Louis NAPOLEON’s 
plébiscite, or the *‘ voluntary contributions” of gov- 
ernment clerks in response to the invitation of the 
removing officer. The empire of Brazil was over- 
thrown by the army, and the General of the army 
became head of the state. There arose a difference 
between him and the Congress. He has dissolved 
the Congress, and remains military Dictator. 

This is the present situation. Its real merits are 
unknown; but under such circumstances, as in Chili, 
where the chief of the state and of the army turns 
the Congress out of doors, it is generally because he 
finds it troublesome. The presumption is against 
him, for a Congress of elected representatives with- 
out command of armed forces is much less likely to 
violate the constitution than the General of the 
army. General FoNsECcA, it is alleged, has ordered 
an election for a new Congress. That is the usual 
way. But if the new Congress should be of the 
same opinion as the old Congress, and proceed to 
confirm the acts for which the old Congress was 
dissolved, the new one would be dissolved by the 
same power and for the same reason. In any view, 
General FONSECA remains Dictator, and if the coun- 
try should remain tranquil, it will be either because 
it is overpowered, or, more probably, because it is 
willing that the General should remain Dictator. 

It may be fairly doubted whether in Brazil there 
is a very strong general desire of a republic, or much 
comprehension of what a republic really is. That 
it is a system of government based upon the will 
of the majority, and constitutionally providing for 
the expression of that will and for the protection 
of the minority, is a truth which LABOULAYE thought 
even Frenchmen incapable of apprehending, and 
therefore supported the empire. ‘There is probably 
an active republican propaganda in the country, 
maintained by able newspapers and politicians; but 
that is very different from a general republican 
sentiment. It is not easy to know; but if there be 
such a sentiment it will not submit to a dictatorship, 
as the reports of the disaffection of some of the prov- 
inces show. If the dictatorship continues, the coun- 
try may enter upon the usual stormy career of South 
American states, or the recall of Dom PEDRO, or the 
offer of a crown to one of his family, would not be 
surprising. 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 

UNDOUBTEDLY the greatest evil which threatens 
the country is the corruption of the ballot. But the 
most startling illustration of the extent and power of 
political corruption or bribery is the career of the 
Louisiana Lottery Company. The meeting just held 
in New York, and its appeal to the honor and patri- 
otism of the country, have shown the character of the 
lottery, and the peril and disgrace which threaten a 
State of the Union. It is substantially a question of 
the subjugation of the State of Louisiana to a fraudu- 
lent monopoly, which secures and maintains its power 
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by corruption. The Lottery Company was chartered 
in 1868, at the instigation of a band of gamblers form- 
ed in New York, as a monopoly for twenty-five years. 
The grant was obtained by bribery and corruption, 
and for ten years the monopoly maintained itself by 
the same means. In 1879 the charter was repealed by 
a majority of two votes only, and the repeal was 
practically nullified by the United States district 
judge, who held that the immoral bargain of the 
grant was a sacred compact under the Constitution. 
The Constitutional Convention that followed, under 
various arguments, promises, and illicit persuasions, 
reinstated the charter, and provided, with the pledge 
of the Lottery Company, that after January 1, 1895, 
all lotteries should be prohibited in the State. 

From the moment of that act, the company, with 
its vast corruption, has maintained its monopoly and 
increased its power. The committee say: 


‘“We have the authority of the lottery that ninety-three 
per cent. of the enormous revenue of $22,000,000 received 
from their monthly and semi-annual drawings—a revenue 
greater than that of any five average States in this Union— 
comes from the people of this country who live outside of 
Louisiana; and its advocates urge this fact as an argument 
for its recharter by the people of that State. 

“Through the purchase of stock by its stockholders and 
friends, it has obtained control of a large portion of the or- 
ganized capital of the State. Its strong hand on the finan- 
cial springs of acommercial community is so masterful as to 
silence the opposition of the cautious, and attract the sup- 
port of the timid. 

‘By the force and glitter of its money power it has 
warped the judgment and blunted the conscience of many 
good people, making them first apologists for and then de- 
sirous of such riches. 

“Tt has captured three-fourths of the Louisiana press. 

“In localities where it could not purchase the local press, 
it has started a press of its own. To emphasize this asser- 
tion, we state the fact that the most vehement anti-lottery 
papers in the State of a few years ago are the violent lottery 
partisans of to-day. 

‘Its iniquitous business is blazoned by advertisements of 
winnings (oftentimes fictitious), and it has thus created and 
thus it stimulates a gambling thirst in tens of thousands of 
ignorant and credulous persons, from whom it monthly re- 
ceives its enormous ill-gotten gains. 

‘* It is estimated that until checked in its boastful career by 
the enactments of the last Congress, one-third of the whole 
local mail that passed through the New Orleans post-office 
was lottery mail, and that $30,000 per diem in postal notes 
and money-orders were paid to its stalking-horse bank.” 


To confirm its hold upon the State, the Lottery 
Company has procured the passage of a constitutional 
amendment, to be voted on next April, granting to 
one of the original promoters of the company and his 
unnamed associates the exclusive privilege of draw- 
ing lotteries in the State for twenty-five years from 
January 1, 1894, in consideration of the payment to the 
State of $31,250,000 in annual instalments of $1,250,- 
000. There are no limitations upon the grant, no 
penalties for its abuse. It is put beyond the regula- 
ting power of the Legislature, and all provisions to 
prevent frauds were voted down. The good name of 
the State, its public and private morals, the liberty 
and prosperity of its citizens, are all involved. Like 
Tammany Hall in New York, the necessary ten- 
deney of such a thoroughly organized system of 
corruption is to extend itself, and by the nature of 
our institutions it becomes a national concern. The 
statement of the situation is the most forcible appeal. 
The committee say, truly, “It is destructive of the 
sacred sisterhood of the States that one of their num- 
ber should, for a pittance of revenue, charter a pi- 
ratical corporation to prey upon the ignorance, the 
credulity, and the cupidity of the citizens of all the 
others, and station its creatures throughout the land 
to violate their laws.” 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Tue recent vote in the Senate of Cambridge University 
in England upon the proposition to inquire—not to decide 
—whether an alternative was desirable for one of the two 
classical languages, that is to say, for Greek, in the previous 
examination was 525 nays to 185 yeas. It was a test vote of 
the force of ‘‘the educational reformers,” or those who aim 
at what is called ‘‘ practical teaching,” against the old uni- 
versity tradition of. classical teaching. Among the repre- 
sentatives of English Cambridge University men the ten- 
dency to the new education is evidently not very strong. 

In this country, while the interest in college education 
was never more general, and when our larger universities 
are beginning}to count their pupils by the thousand, the 
drift toward the changes contemplated by the educational 
reformers is decided. In a thoughtful article in the current 
number of the Hducational Review, President Hyper, of Bow- 
doin College, says that ‘‘ Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
having been for generations the traditional requirements 
[for entering college], have become the objects of supersti- 
tious veneration.” This is not said to depreciate the value 
of these studies in mental training, for that is not President 
Hypr’s view. It is only an illustration of his conviction 
that a change in entrance requirements is impending which 
will discard the superstition, and ‘‘require for admission 
mathematics and English, as at present, ability to read easy 
prose at sight in Latin, and either Greek, French, or German, 
and evidence of a thorough course in experimental science.” 

In confirmation of this view, the Hvening Post recently 
pointed out that of the total increase of 361 students this 
year at Harvard, there is a gain of 117 only in the academic 
department; and at Yale, of the estimated gain of 200, only 
60 are in the classical department, The Yale classical Fresh- 
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man class of 259 last year gains 11, but the Freshman class 
of the Scientific School rises from 137 last year to 201 this 
year. It would be found, undoubtedly, that the impulse 
which develops so strongly and rapidly the scientific ten- 
dency of study is essentially different from that of the classic 
or traditional academic tendency. The latter contemplates 
pure intellectual culture and delight; the former aims more 
directly at palpable results. The actual situation of the 
country, its vast material opportunities and prosperity, stim- 
ulate the former. The latter chastens a material tendency 
which needs restraint rather than excitement. 


DONNYBROOK. 


THE outburst of feeling which followed PARNELL’s death 
was not a sign of returning confidence in the leadership of 
his followers. The factional rage and riots which have dis- 
tinguished the election of his successor at Cork have drawn 
from Lord Sanispury the remark that ‘‘what we have 
recently seen in Ireland has not altered our policy, nor has 
it made us think that a domestic legislature in Ireland would 
be distinguished by peace, or abstinence from the use of 
blackthorns, or by freedom from the curse of ecclesiastical 
domination.” The election resulted in the overwhelming 
defeat of the PARNELL faction, and it is now clear that what 
PARNELL had lost, the real command of the Irish party, no 
man of his faction is likely to regain. 

He has left no successor, no Irishman upon whom the 
whole party can unite,and while the quarrels continue no 
progress in the general cause can be expected. Already, 
also, the consideration of Mr. GLADSTONE’s successor as the 
Liberal leader has begun, and as the condition of Sir VER- 
NON Harcovurt’s eyes, which is very serious, apparently re- 
moves him from the succession, there is great doubt of the 
choice. No man is better equipped for the place, probably, 
than Mr. Morey, but his religious views and certain sup- 
posed tendencies in his writings would probably injure his 
prospects. 

It is plain, however, that Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. Par- 
NELL have carried the chief Liberal issue, the Irish cause, so 
far that it must continue to remain a chief issue in British 
politics until it is settled favorably to Ireland. It is evident 
that the question will disturb and delay Parliament until 
some form of local legislature is granted. The by-elections 
in England show no Tory reaction or apprehension of disas- 
ter from the gratification of the Irish wishes. It seems safe 
to say that unless the danger of a division of the empire 
can be demonstrated as a result of success of the Irish agita- 
tion, it will practically succeed, Donnybrook having its coun- 
terpart in many an English election riot. 


A FORMER GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 

THE tendency to erect statues to distinguished men im- 
mediately upon their deaths should be restrained for many 
reasons, and among them is the fact that the sense of loss 
and the emotion of the moment are not a fair test of the 
comparative greatness of the man. A community should 
not cheapen such memorials by turning them into mere 
mortuary monuments. There are many statues in New 
York, but many of the really greatest New-Yorkers are yet 
to be commemorated. At the opening of the new Mercan- 
tile Library building, the other day, Mr. Hewrrr remarked 
that in this city the only monument of Dre Wirt CLinton, 
the Governor of New York who did most for the city if not 
for the State, is Clinton Hall. 

The earlier Governor, Jonn Jay, a native of the city, also 
lacks a statue; and another son, WASHINGTON IRVING, has 
but a memorial bust. Dr Witt CLINTON was a doughty po- 
litical fighter, and he used all the weapons familiar in party 
warfare. But he is a very eminent figure in the political 
history of the State. Among the Governors there are many 
very much smaller than he, but not many who are much 
greater. 

A day and an event which Mr. Hewitt distinguished by a 
noble discourse, the day of the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, recalled that other great day in the annals of the 
city when De Witt Ciinron poured water from Lake Erie 
into the ocean water of the bay af New York, symbolic of 
the work which his persistent energy had accomplished. It 
is curious how little known is so great a man and so eminent 
a public officer to this political generation in New York. 
How many, for instance, of the representatives that the city 
has just elected to the Legislature have ever heard of DE 
Wirt CLINTON, or could give any account of him? He is 
probably as much unknown to them as most of them are to 
the city. 


THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 
THE agreement to submit the Bering Sea dispute to arbi- 
tration, which was announced incidentally by the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General during the argument in the 


Sayward case in the Supreme Court, is a happy but tardy - 


conclusion of the correspondence of about five years between 
the two governments. During the long controversy there 
has not been much public interest in it, and very little know- 
ledge of its merits. The interest, indeed, was really so slight 
that there has been no probability at any time that serious 
consequences would follow, except as the result of some 
flagrant insult to the flag of either of the countries. 

Nothing is known as we write except the important fact 
of the agreement to arbitrate. There is a treaty containing 
the terms of the arbitration which is yet to be submitted to 
the Senate. But there is no reason to doubt that the Senate 
will confirm it. This result is very fortunate as another 
acceptance of a principle of pacific settlement of disputes 
between the countries. The precedent of the Geneva arbi- 
tration is one which this action confirms, and all differences 
between the two countries ought to be settled in the same 
manner. 

It is a pleasant coincidence that Mr. Frank B. CARPEN- 
TER’s picture of ‘‘ International Arbitration,” representing 
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‘the High Joint Commission” of 1871, should be finished 
and bought and presented to the Queen just as this new in- 
stance of the reasonable adjustment of international discus- 
sions is announced. Like his picture of ‘Signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation,” it is a commemoration of one 
of the most significant events of the time. 


A SIGNIFICANT SIGN. 

THE first important appointment after the election in this 
State was that of ex-Senator Grapy as Police Justice in the 
city. The appointment was made by the Mayor, who is an 
agent of Tammany Hall. It is not the long term and the 
high salary, but the total unfitness of the appointment, 
which is conceded on all sides, that makes its importance to 
the public welfare. 

The character and power of the office of Police Justice, 
and the necessity of divorcing it from party politics, were 
clearly and strongly stated by ex-Mayor Hewirr three or 
four years ago, and this first-fruit of the election gives 
greater significance to the wise words of Mr. Hewirt, who 
is certainly not the least able, upright, and public-spirited of 
New York Democrats, just before the late election—‘‘ If we 
are to give our votes in view of future contingencies, with- 
out regard to present conditions, we shall never be able to 
secure good government.” 

The appointment of Grapy was a petuliarly ungracious 
act toward Mr. CLEVELAND, who as Governor had written, 
in October, 1883, to Jonn KELxy, the late Tammany boss, 
that he was anxious, not only for his own comfort and satis- 
faction, but in the interests of good legislation and legisla- 
tive reform, that GRADY should not be re-elected State Sena- 
tor. KerLiy and Tammany turned upon Mr. CLEVELAND, 
and Grapy led the opposition to his nomination in the Na- 
ticnal Convention. Mr. CLEVELAND, for political reasons, 
thought it best in the late campaign to favor the aims of 
Tammany, as he did in urging the élection of Mr. FeuLows 
four years ago. But there is no reason to suppose that he be- 
lieves Tammany to be his friend, and for the best of reasons, 
namely, its knowledge that it could not control his official 
action. Tammany will seek to defeat his nomination if in 
its judgment circumstances promise the success of such an 
effort. 


PERSONAL. 


THE scheme inaugurated some months ago by JoHN ARM- 
STRONG CHANLER for giving worthy art students of this 
country a term of foreign study has met with gratifying 
encouragement. In New York a fund, the income of which 
—about $900 a year—is sufficient to pay the expenses of a 
student in Paris, was subscribed by Mr. CHANLER and his 
friends, and on the 9th of October a competitive examina- 
tion was held before a committee of the presidents of the 
local art societies. The result of the examination was the 
selection of Mr. BRYSON BURROUGHS, of the Art Students’ 
League, as the candidate most worthy to receive the benetit 
of the fund for the first five years. Mr. BurrovuGHS, taking 
advantage of his good fortune, will sail for Europe at once. 

—New-Yorkers who saw CHARLES DICKENS when he visit- 
ed this country a generation ago are reminded very vivid- 
ly of him when they meet Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, who resembles 
no one else so strongly as he does the famous novelist. Sir 
EpWIN ARNOLD has grown somewhat gray since his former 
visit to the United States, but his health is no less vigor- 
ous. He presents a much more satisfactory appearance on 
the platform than have most English lecturers and readers. 
His voice is clear, his gestures free and unaffected, and he 
reads with great animation. 

—Lady Henry Somerskt, President of the British Wo- 
man’s Temperance Association, and now lecturing in this 
country, is a woman of very many accomplishments. In 
addition to her beauty and dignity of character, she is a 
very clever artist with pencil and brush, and is highly 
skilled in embroidery. She has the gift of oratory, and her 
speeches are marked with undeniable eloquence. Besides 
her large charities among the London poor, she has’ shown 
how genuine her interest is in her cause by descending into 
the mines of Wales to hold services underground. 

—The elaborate tomb which Watt WHITMAN has had 
built for himself in Harleigh Cemetery, near Camden, New 
Jersey, isa reproduction in solid granite of a portion of King 
Solomon’s temple. The door is a single piece of stone six 
inches thick, and five broad slabs cover the roof. Within 
are eight catacombs of marble. No bolts or rods or other 
ordinary fastenings have been used, the huge blocks of 
granite being strongly joined together with mortises. The 
tomb has been constructed to endure for centuries. 

—The only American whom the King of Siam has ever 
deemed worthy to wear the decoration of the Sacred White 
Elephant is General J. A. HALDERMAN, of Kansas. The 
rarity of the honor conferred on him is indicated by the 
fact that only two other English-speaking persons, Queen 
VicToRIA and Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, have been likewise dis- 
tinguished by the favor of the Oriental King. 

—ARTHUR JAMES BALFoUR, the English leader, is a 
bachelor, and about forty-three years old. He has ample 
means, contributes to the magazines, is fond of society, and 
has a decided taste for art, his London residence containing 
a remarkably fine picture-gallery. Thirteen years ago he 
was Lord SALISBURY’S private secretary, and now there is 
talk of his succeeding his former master. He has a very 
great fondness for the open-air game of golf. 

- —A familiar figure on the streets of Philadelphia is that 
of JAMES CAMPBELL, Postmaster-General during President 
FRANKLIN PIERCE’S administration, and the oldest surviv- 
ing cabinet officer in the country. Among his colleagues 
during the term from 1853 to 1857 were WILLIAM L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State; CaLEB CusHinG, Attorney - General; . 
JEFFERSON Davis, Secretary of War; and JAMES GUTHRIE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. The cabinet is said to be the 
only one in the history of the country to go through an 
administration of four years without a break. Mr. Camp- 
BELL is quite vigorous for one eighty years old, and con- 
tinues to practise law and to preserve a keen interest in 
politics. 
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“~ HE people who had rented the little red cottage 
to the right of the Shakers’ toll-gate had moved 
out, leaving things, as usual, much the worse of 
their brief occupancy. 

“*T shall take it on myself to cut the grass and 
mend the front shutter,” said Brother Boone Hinson, as he 
drove past, and saw golden-rod shamelessly flaunting itself 
among the knee-high weeds in the scrap of a yard. 

It was Shaker land clear to the Kentucky River, two miles 
away, and an inch of unkempt sward was a grievous offence 
not to be tolerated. 

“Tt is always this way with tenants,” sighed Brother 
Boone. ‘‘I wish we didn’t have to rent out our unused 
houses to world’s people.” He sighed again, casting an 
austere eye on the tell-gate house, a low-browed dwelling 
which sat scowling by the green way-side. 

The girl who had come a few months ago to live with her 
aunt, Mrs. Meeks, the toll-gate keeper, looked apathetically 
- : Boone as she swung the pole over his mule’s 

read. 

‘“A worlding,” considered the young man, returning her 
glance with disapproval, and getting a new idea of wicked- 
ness from the curling fluff of red hair over her big eyes. 
The mule went a little sideways as his driver turned em- 
phatically from the Jezebel in the doorway, her black gown 
edged at the neck with a wisp of crape. 

‘‘ Always Shakers!” she thought, following him with 
weary eyes. ‘‘ I wish some one else would pass by just now 
and then.” 

She kept on looking at Brother Boone. He was a part of 
it all, portion of the deadly tranquillity which pervaded the 
whole secluded settlement, even to this outskirt nook where 
Mrs. Meeks lived. 

The stone walls of the severe Shaker houses just to the 
southward seemed to Mrs. Meeks’s niece like tombs. Cen- 
tre House, gray and ponderous, weighed her heart down 
every time her glance struck through the intervening stretch 
of meadow. There was nothing to hear, nothing to see, ex- 
cept now and then of fine evenings, when some of the Har- 
rodsburg young people dashed by in light buggies—mere 
fleeting glimpses of gayety, which only stung Nora to a re- 
membrance of the city. She was new to country ways, 
and in the midst of the wild freshness of the unbuilded 
earth she pined for the fret of the town, the rush of traffic, 
the smoke, the clamor of humanity. 

“It wasn’t clean, of course, in Cincinnati, but I loved it,” 
said Nora. 

‘* Shows how little sense you got,” commented her aunt, 
feeling ill repaid for giving her brother’s child a home. 
‘*You’d of been in a fine fix if I hadn’t taken you in when 
your paw died—not a cent in the world except what the fur- 
niture out of three rooms brought. I don’t know what you’d 
of done, so I don’t.” 

‘*T could have stood in a store,” said Nora. 

“‘ Yes, you could!” satirically agreed Mrs. Meeks. ‘TI 
know how you’d of stood in a store. You wouldn't have 
lasted a month. You ain’t none too robust, noway. I hope 
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you're grateful to me for bringing you to a good home, 
where you don’t have to do a living thing except tend the 
toll-gate, and look after the children a little, and do the wash- 
ing, and such.” 

“Yes, Aunt Molly.” 

“‘They ain’t a many widow women would ’a’ done it,” 
complacently added Mrs. Meeks. ‘‘And me with four of 
my own to raise.” She sighed heavily. She was a large, 
limp woman, lavishly endowed save in the single item of 
teeth. Her thin blond hair was always slipping down. 

“Tt would be pretty if you pinned it closer,” advised Nora. 

‘Don’t matter none,” reasoned Mrs. Meeks.  ‘‘ Sharp 
ploughs is mighty little use when you got no land to turn. 
I don’t look to marry again, noway. A man’d think twice 
with all these young ones. And there’s nothing around here 
anyhow but Shakers, and they ain’t the marrying kind.” 

**Why?” asked Nora. 

‘* Against their laws. Don’t waste no words on um, Nora, 
when you turn the pole forum. The women are right soft- 
spoken, but the men wouldn’t take off their hats to a lady to 
save their lives. That there Brother Boone is the worst of 
all of um. He’s too straitlaced to live.” 

‘‘T liked his looks best of all,” reflected Nora. 

He was so unlike the young men in town, who wore nar- 
row shoes and had watch chains draped across their vests, and 
were collared and cravatted within an inch of their lives. 
Brother Boone had broad shoulders squarely outlined under 
his blue cotton coat, and his dust-colored hair curled up un- 
der the wide-rimmed hat he wore. 

He looked strong and wholesome and happy, and yet-he 
was a Shaker, and had lived always in these quiet uplands 
where nothing ever happened. 

‘‘Shakers!” wondered Nora; ‘‘ people who don’t love or 
marry or have anything in their lives but work and prayer. 
Oh, I couldn't!” 

She vaguely conjectured what these strange beings thought 
of when spring came about, and fields were fringed with 
wild flowers. Did the moonlight arouse no strange imagery 
in them? Could they look unmoved on the sky when stars 
stole dimly out one by one, spattering the night with silver 
dust? She shuddered. Better this weary life, with the four 
little cousins forever tugging at one’s skirts and all the work 
to do, than a share in the emptiness over yonder where Cen- 
tre House was. 

She began to wonder if Brother Boone really enjoyed his 
life, if he never yearned to live in town, where you had 
neighbors handy and everything was cheerful. 

A week after, as Brother Boone was laying the grass low 
in the yard of the unlet cottage, he was taken aback to hear 
himself addressed in an unusual way, after the hollow formu- 
la of the evil world. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Hinson!” The toll-gate girl stood at the fence, 
a blue apron over her head, her sleeves rolled up. 

Brother Boone turned in an attitude of rigorous attention. 
Certainly red hair, though held by many as a mean infliction 
of nature, is not altogether ugly when the sun smiles through 
it. And Mrs. Meeks’s niece, though one of Adam’s evil 


brood, had a kind of gentleness in her eyes—a look so warm 
and compelling that Brother Boone caught himself short in 
wondering if perhaps Mother Ann Lee might not have ap- 
peared thus’'when she drew men’s hearts to the truth. The 
truth! That meant the abjuration of anything like a kindly 
feeling for blue eyes ringed darkly. 

‘*What do you want?” demanded Brother Boone, coldly, 
feeling that attack is often the best mode of defence. 

The girl looked scared. ‘‘Oh—why—I was going to ask 
you if you'd always lived here, seeing you pass every day. 
I kind of wondered if you’d ever lived in town. I’m from 
Cincinnati myself. Have you ever been there? We lived 
on the side of Mount Adams. It was real gay there. You 
could hear the band play in the Highland House up on top.” 
She rushed on: ‘‘ Crowds go there on summer nights. They 
drink beer and ginger ale, and sit around listening to the mu- 
sic. But maybe you’ve been?” 

‘* Nay,” confuted Brother Boone, in a terrible voice. ‘‘To 
a junketing-place where wine-bibbers congregate? Nay.” 

‘Nice people go there,” faltered Nora; ‘‘ not Shakers, of 
course, but—you know.” 

‘*T know little of the world,” Brother Boone condescended 
to explain. “I have been to several Kentucky towns, and 
nowhere else.” 

“Don’t you get lonesome sometimes over there, where it’s 
so quiet?” ventured the girl. 

‘‘Lonesome!” frowned he, dropping the scythe, ‘‘among 
so many holy people —the world’s elect? I esteem it a 
blessed privilege to be one of them. I should be indeed 
wretched to live in the outer darkness.” 

‘Should you?” said Nora. ‘‘Now J would rather work 
my fingers to the bone in the world than be one of them, a 
Shaker woman, and wear capes and scuttle-bonnets—” 

She stopped short. Mrs. Meeks was calling her. 

‘*Aw, Nora, look at you a-dawdling there while the dish- 
water cools off, and me with as lame a back as I ever had in 
my life. You need a good talking to, that’s what. I’m too 
easy with you. Nothing mellers an apple so quick as freez- 
ing it.” ‘ 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Hinson,” said the girl, ‘‘ good-by.” 

“* Brother Hinson,” he corrected her. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

‘* She is a frail little thing,” he said to himself, slashing the 
weeds down. ‘I reckon Jane Meeks makes her work too 
hard. They are all idle, these world’s women, this Nora, no 
doubt, as idle as the rest if she dared be.” 

One day when he went by he saw her hanging clothes 
in the yard. Mrs. Meeks raised the pole for him, her cold 
nod at variance with the tone in which she bantered a dark- 
browed man hanging over her porch rail. 

«The evil of the human heart is past computing,” declared 
Brother Boone. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if Jane Meeks thinks 
of marrying again. If she takes up with that Joe Hutton, 
she will regret it; a trifling scamp.” 

It chanced, on a certain evening in September, that he 
met the red-haired girl face to face as he took a short-cut 
through a corn field west of Shakertown. It was well on 
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for sunset. A languid yellow melted about the earth, golden, 
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like a ring in which a great topaz blazed. 
Cow bells tinkled faint and far in the distant 
roadway. Two bare-legged Shaker boys 
were walking a stone fence hard by, shouting 
as they pitched about for balance. 

Mrs. Meeks’s niece looked whiter than ever, 
and her threadbare gown hung loose. Her 
hair was disordered, and made a misty bronze 
glow behind her head. 

‘* Arc you sick?” demanded Brother Boone, 
bluntly, stopping the way. 

‘‘No,” she said. And then he saw that 
she had been crying, that her eyes were wet 
even now, as he looked into their blue depths. 

Brother Boone had never seen any woman 
cry, save old Sister Ellen Graybill upon get- 
ting word of her son’s death. The old wo- 
man had sat for days with swollen eyelids, 
refusing comfort, refusing even to listen 
when Elder Thomas pointed out to her the 
evil of sorrowing when earthly ties waxed 
slack and broke. 

Brother Boone had been furtively aware 
of pitying Ellen Graybill, but it had been 
with no such wild lifting of the heart as 
shook him now. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked, with the 
urgent sharpness of strong feeling. ‘‘ What 
is the matter?” 

‘*Do you care?” She seemed surprised. 
“* And yet I knew you were kind-hearted, for 
all that way you have, Brother Hinson. It’s 
only that I don’t know what—I—” She crept 
a little nearer, a hunted expression in her 
eye. ‘‘There’s a man named Hutton has 
been coming to our house a good deal, and 
my aunt liked it; and I used to fix her hair 
every day. And then yesterday he told her 
it was me—you know—me he wanted to 
marry. She hasn’t spoken to me since, my 
aunt hasn’t. Oh, Brother Hinson!” 

Brother Boone made a hoarse exclamation. 
“You are going to marry him? Nora”—he 
seized her bony little fingers—‘‘ would you 
take such a step, with these examples of holi- 
ness so close at hand? Nora, I thought you 
were of the base fabric of the world when I 
saw you first, because—I reckon it was be- 
cause your face is so fair, and your eyes take 
the heart with a great warmth; but now 
you seem to me better and sweeter than any 
one else on earth. I can’t let you walk into 
this gin that the devil has set to catch your 
heel, Nora.” He drew her forward, folding 
her brow in his palm as with an instinct of 
protection. 

‘*T thought Shakers never loved any one,” 
said the girl, looking up athim. ‘‘ But you, 
Brother Hinson, you—” 

‘*T?” said he, starting away from her, with 
a curious pallor about his lips. 

Was this indeed he—this man with a tumult 
in his breast like the swell of a flood? Was 
it he, a Shaker, or merely one who had been 
a Shaker till the bubble of his faith burst at 
the first pointing of love’s finger? 

“‘T never thought of marrying him,” said 
Nora. ‘‘I don’t like him, you know. I 
couldn’t marry any one unless I—” 

The blood spoke so eloquently in her cheek 
that Brother Boone’s heart leaped with a 
comprehension of its meaning. Nora look- 
ed across the yellow field. 

“He said we would live in the little brick 
house next to the toll-gate; the one the Shak- 
ers own; and just for a minute it seemed to 
me as if it would be sweet to have a home 
where I belonged—I can’t stay with my aunt 
any more; and then all at once it came over 
me that I had seen you cutting grass in the 
yard of that very house, and—somehow—I 
knew I couldn’t marry him ever—ever!” 

The young Shaker’s hand trembled on her 
hair. 

‘‘ Tam going to take care of you,” he said, 
almost sternly, as if he were claiming a right 
another had infringed. 

Was it so wrong, then? Was it not a man’s 
part to shield the helpless? Reason took him 
down. There were the Shaker folk at a mere 
stone’s-throw; he might take the woman he 
loved to their wide doors, and give her to their 
charge. 

He might; but Nora loathed the austere 
life of the community. She was made for 
tenderness, for little household offices. In 
the swiftness of a lightning flash he saw her 
sitting by an evening fire, the lamp-light on 
her pretty unshorn, uncovered hair, her at- 
titude that of a woman who needs only to 
look up to catch a gentle glance from—Mo- 
ther Ann? Was it not his own face she 
seemed to seek? The whole world appear- 
ed to fade out. The sun was quite gone 
down now, and it was very still. And then 
suddenly a clear sound swung through the 
hollow twilight. 

Centre House raised its gray old walls just 
to the southward, its tiny window lights as 
black as if eternal night held sway within. 
On its square belfry the iron bell careened 
slowly, giving out the evening hour. 

The man in the corn field held his soul fast 
in his teeth. The woman studying his face 
read the significance of its strained lines, of 
the drops of sweat on its temples; and her 
own face, on which a certain tranquillity had 
shone, grew something paler. She drew his 
hand from her head and kissed the palm. 

“TI know, dear,” she breathed; ‘‘ you 
would give it all up for me, wouldn’t you 
—that life you love?” She went on gently, 
“Tf I would let you.” 

She paused, listening. Was that a sound 
of footsteps crushing through the stubble? 
She turned in time to catch the swaggering 
advance of a man’s figure, its throat bound 
ina scarlet handkerchief, its dark face gaping 
with surprise. 
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‘Hello! ’S thet you?” accosted Mr. Hut- 
ton’s voice. ‘‘ And this—why, blame’f ’tain’t 
Bro’ Boone Hinson! Heh! heh! Ain’t this 
a little out of your line, Bro’ Boone, a-talk- 
ing to the gyrls, hunh? Bein’s I'm going 
your way, Nory, I'll see you home. Say, 
Bro’ Boone, heard the news, hev you? Me 
and Nory’s got it fixed up. I saw parson to- 
day. Come on. sis.” 

He winked at her cheerfully, but Nora 
shrank away. 

‘‘Not with you,” she said —‘‘not with 
you.” And then she made a little gesture 
toward the Shaker village. ‘‘I am going 
there.” 

Mr. Hutton’s face expressed blank incredu- 
lity. ‘Going whar? Over to Shakertown? 
What for?” 

“*To live,” said the girl. 

“To live?” exclaimed her suitor, in the 
sinuous accents of amazement. ‘‘ You ’ain’t 
got your right mind, hez she, Bro’ Boone? 
The Shakers ain’t takin’ in any new mem- 
bers no more. You’d better come on home 
with me. You ’ain’t got your right mind, I 
keep tellin’ you. Come on.” He laid hold 
of her arm, and then rather suddenly he 
loosed his grasp, for Brother Boone Hinson 
set him aside with a forceful hand. 

‘The Shakers will take her in,” said Bro- 
ther Boone, composedly, ‘‘ and take care of 
her for me till 1 can make a home for her in 
the world.” 


“THE HONOR 
OF A GENTLEMAN,” 
BY C. A. PRATT. 

L 

BECAUSE there was so little else left him to 
be proud of, he clung the more tenaciously 
to his pride in his gentle blood and the spot- 
less fame of his forefathers. There was no 
longer wealth nor state nor position to give 
splendor to the name, but this was the less 
sad in that he himself was the sole survivor 
of that distinguished line. He was glad that 
he had no sisters—a girl should not be 
brought up in sordid ignoble surroundings, 
such as he had sometimes had to know; as 
for brothers, if there had been two of them 
to make the fight against the world shoulder 
to shoulder, life might have seemed a cheer- 
ier thing; but thus far he had gotten on 
alone. And the world was not such an un- 
kindly place, after all. Though he was a 
thousand miles away from the old home, in 
this busy Northwestern city where he and 
his were unknown, he was not without 
friends; he knew a few nice people. He had 
money enough to finish his legal studies; if 
there had not been enough, be supposed he 
could have earned it somehow; he was 
young and brave enough to believe that he 
could do anything his self-respect demanded 
of him. If it sometimes asked what might 
seem to a practical world fantastic sacrifices 
at his hands, was he not ready to give them? 
At least, had he not always been ready before 
he met Virginia Fenley? 

She reminded him of his mother, did Vir- 
ginia, though no two women on God’s green 
earth were ever fundamentally more differ- 
ent. Nevertheless, there was a likeness be- 
tween the little pearl-set miniature which he 
cherished, showing Honora Le Garde in the 
prime of her beauty, and this girl who look- 
ed up at him with eyes of the selfsame 
brown. Surely Virginia should not be held 
responsible for the fact that a slender grace- 
ful creature with yellow hair and dark-lash- 
ed hazel eyes, with faint pink flushes coming 
and going in her cheeks, and the air of look- 
ing out at the world with indifference from 
a safe and sheltered distance, was Roderick 
Le Garde’s ideal of womanhood, and that he 
regarded her, the representative of the type, 
as the embodiment of everything sweetest 
and highest in human nature. Virginia’s 
physique, like Roderick’s preconceptions of 
life and love and honor, was an inheritance, 
but a less significant one; it required an ef- 
fort to live up to it, and Virginia was not 
fond of effort. 

His feeling for her was worship. Virginia 
had not been looking on at the pageant 
(Roderick would have called it a pageant) of 
society very long, but she was a beautiful 
girl and a rich one; therefore she had seen 
what called itself love before. 

As an example of what a suitor’s attitude 
should be, she preferred Roderick’s expres- 
sion of devotion to that of any man she 
knew. He made her few compliments, and 
those in set and guarded phrase; except on 
abstract topics, his speech with her was re- 
strained to the point of chilliness; even the 
admiration of his eyes was controlled as they 
met hers. But on rare occasions the veil 
dropped from them, and then—Virginia did 
not know what there was about these occa- 
sions that she should find them so fascina- 
ting; that she should watch for them and 
wait for them, and even try to provoke them, 
as she did. 

Worship is not exactly the form of senti- 
ment of which hopelessness can be predi- 
cated, but Roderick was human enough to 
wish that the niche in which his angel was 
enshrined might be in his own home. He 
let her see this one day in the simplicity of 
his devotion. 

‘*Not that I ask for anything, you under- 
stand,” he added, hastily. ‘‘I could not do 
that. It is only that I would give you the 
knowledge that I love you,as—as I might give 
you a rose to wear. It honors the flower, 
you see,” he said, rather wistfully. 
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She lifted her eyes to his, and he wondered 
why there should flash across his mind a 
recollection of the flowers she had worn yes- 
terday, a cluster of Maréchal Niels that she 
had raised to her lips once or twice, kissing 
the golden petals. She made absolutely no 
answer to his speech, unless the faintest, 
most evanescent of all her faint smiles could 
be called an answer. But she was not an- 
gry, and she gave him her hand at parting. 

In spite of her silence she thought of his 
words. The little that she had to say upon 
the subject she said to her father as they 
were sitting before the library fire that even- 
ing. 

John Fenley was a prosperous lumberman, 
possessed of an affluent good-nature which 
accorded well with his other surroundings 
in life. Virginia was his only child, and 
motherless. She could not remember that 
her father had ever refused her anything in 
his life; and certainly he had never done so 
while smoking his after-dinner cigar. 

‘*Papa,” she began, in her pretty, deliber- 
ate way—“‘ papa, Roderick Le Garde, among 
other people, is in love with me:” 

Her father looked up at her keenly. She 
was not blushing, and she was not confused. 
He watched a smoke ring dissolve, then an- 
swered, comfortably, ‘‘ Well, there is nothing 
remarkable about that.” 

“That is true,” assented Virginia. ‘‘The 
remarkable thing is that I like him—a little.” 
Her eyes were fixed upon the fire. There 
was a pause before she went on. ‘‘I have 
never liked any of them at all before, as you 
know very well. I never expect to—very 
much. Papa, you afford me everything I 
want; can you afford me Roderick Le 
Garde?” 

‘‘Do you know what you are asking, Vir- 
ginia, or why ?” he said, gravely. 

‘*T have thought it over, of course. Could- 
n’t you put him in charge at one of the mills 
or somewhere on a comfortable number of 
thousands a year? Of course I can’t starve, 
you know, and frocks cost something.” 

‘“My daughter is not likely to want for 
frocks,” said John Fenley, frowning involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ You did not take my meaning. I 
wish your mother were here, child.” 

‘‘T am sufficiently interested, if that is 
what you mean,” said Virginia, still tranquil- 
ly. ‘ He is different, papa; and I am tired 
of the jeunesse dorée. Perhaps it is because I 
am so much dorée myself that they bore me. 
Roderick has enthusiasms and ideals; I am 
one of them. I like it. You, papa, love me 
for whatI am. It is much more exciting to 
be loved for what one is not.” 

Her father knit his brows and’ smoked in 
silence for a few minutes. Virginia played 
with the ribbons of her pug. 

“ Marylander, isn’t he?” 

‘‘Something of the sort; I forget just 
what.” 

‘*A’m!” 

‘‘Le Garde isn’t a business man,” John 
Fenley said at length. 

‘“‘Tsn’t he?” asked Virginia, politely smoth- 
ering a yawn. 

“Ts he? You know enough about it to 
know how important it is that any man who 
is to work into my affairs, and ultimately 
take my place, should know business and 
mean business, Virgie. , It is a long way 
from poverty to wealth, but a short one from 
wealth to poverty.” 

‘* Yes,” said Virginia, ‘‘I know; but I also 
know enough about it to be sure that I could 
manage the business if it became necessary. 
You and I are both business men, dear. Let 
us import a new element into the family.” 

Fenley laughed proudly. ‘‘ By Jove! I 
believe you could do it!’ A little further 
silence; then, ‘‘ So your heart is set on this, 
daughter?” 

‘* Have I a heart?” asked Virginia, sedate- 
ly, rising and leaning an elbow on the man- 
tel as she held up one small daintily slip- 
pered foot to the blaze. 
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Long afterward he used to wonder how it 
had ever come to pass—that first false step 
of his, the surrender of his profession, and 
so of his liberty. Before middle life a man 
sometimes forgets the imperious secret of the 
springs that moved his youthful actions. In 
reality, the mechanism of his decision was 
very simple. 

‘*How can I give up my profession?” he 
asked Virginia. 

She smiled up into his eyes, her own ex- 
pressing a divine confidence. ‘‘ But how 
can you give up me?” 

Though his doubts were not thereby laid 
to rest, the matter was practically settled, 
and it was understood between them that he 
was to accept her father’s unnecessarily lib- 
eral offer, and take his place in John Fenley’s 
business as his own son might have done. 
This may have been unwise, but it was not 
unnatural, and if there was any unwisdom in 
the proceeding, it was apparent to no eyes 
but Roderick’s own. Other people said what 
other people always say under such circum- 
stances—that young Le Garde was in luck; 
that he would have a ‘‘soft snap” of it as 
Jobn Fenley’s son-in-law; that he had shown 
more sagacity in feathering his own nest 
than could have been expected of such an 
impractical young fellow. They did not 
understand his chill reserve when congratu- 
lated on this brilliant bit of success in life. 
If they had spoken of his good fortune in be- 
ing loved by Virginia, that was something a 
man could understand. The gods might 


envy Virginia’s lover, but that he, Roderick 
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Le Garde, should be congratulated on becom. 
ing John Feniey’s son-in-law was intolerable. 

He by no means pretended to scorn money, 
however, and he felt as strongly as did Fen- 
ley that Virginia must have it. Luxury was 
her natural atmosphere—any woman’s per- 
haps, but surely hers. Other men sacrificed 
other things for the women that they loved. 
He gave up his proud independence and his 
proper work, ang was sublimely sure that 
Virginia understood what the sacrifice cost 
him. 

But it was true that he was not a business 
man by nature, and his first few years in 
Jobn Fenley’s service were not the exacting 
drill which would have given him what he 
lacked. Although he conscientiously en- 
deavored to carry his share of the burden 
and do well what fell to him to do, the fact 
was that John Fenley was a great deal too 
energetic and too fond of managing his own 
affairs to give up any duties to another which 
he could possibly perform for himself. Thus 
Roderick’s various positions were always 
more or less of sinecures as far as responsi- 
bility was concerned, and he had a large mar- 
gin of leisure as well as a sufficient amount 
of money to devote to good books and good 
horses, pursuits which met the approval of 
his father-in-law as being the ‘tastes of a 
gentleman.” 

John Fenley did not show his usual fore- 
sight, certainly, in encouraging Roderick to 
be in the business and not of it; but then he 
confidently expected to live to settle up all 
his own affairs, and turn his large fortune 
into a shape in which it would be more 
easily managed than in its primitive form of 
timber lands and saw-mills. No one could 
have anticipated his death, which occurred 
in the prime of his active life,some five years 
after his daughter’s marriage. 

Even then his son-in-law hardly took the 
position expected of him. His long habit of 
standing aside was not so easily overcome, 
and Mrs. Le Garde, who had a taste for 
affairs, and Mr. Rogers, her father’s private 
secretary, had actually more to do with cer- 
tain important transactions than the nominal 
head of the business. 

One of these transactions was as follows: 

“Mrs. Le Garde,” said Mr. Rogers, being 
shown into the library one chilly afternoon 
in early October, ‘‘ Macomb has cabled from 
Vienna to his agent here to close with us for 
that tract of Michigan timber, paying the 
price agreed upon for cash. I have had the 
papers ready for some time, and they only 
want signing. If you can come down town 
at once—” 

Virginia looked down at her tea gown, and 
then at the cheerful little fire on the hearth, 
and her novel lying face downward on the 
easiest chair. 

‘*Won’t to-morrow morning do as well?” 
she asked, languidly. 

‘*Tf you will permit me to say so, by no 
means, Mrs. Le Garde,” said Mr. Rogers, 
suavely. 

Something in his manner attracted her at- 
tention. 

‘* Why not?” she demanded. 

Mr. Rogers looked at the fire for a moment 
before replying. ‘* You wish to realize upon 
the land, you see,” he observed, vaguely. 
“«The cablegram was received this morning. 
Macomb’s agent has no choice but to act on 
it now. By to-morrow, or next day at the 
farthest,there may be reasons apparent which 
would justify him in declaring the deal off. 
It is worth your while, and it should be made 
worth mine,” said Mr. Rogers, leaning upon 
the words, ‘‘ to see that the matter is settled 
this afternoon. I have private advices that 
forest fires have started in northern Michigan 
—ah—somewhat in this vicinity, and their 
spread is greatly to be feared. I have not 
mentioned this to Mr. Le Garde.” 

Mrs. Le Garde hesitated a moment. It 
would be charitable to suppose that she did 
not understand the situation so lightly sketch- 
ed in, but I am afraid she did. Mr. Rogers 
did not raise his eyes. 

‘‘Oh, well,” she said, carelessly, ‘‘ to-day 
or to-morrow, it doesn’t signify. If you will 
have a notary and Macomb’s agent at Mr. 
Le Garde’s office in half an hour, Mr. Rogers, 
I will be there.” 

So it was that the papers were executed 
and payment made that afternoon. The next 
day but one, ‘‘ Forest Fires. Danger to Lum- 
ber Interests in Michigan,” was a prominent 
head-line in the morning papers. 

When Macomb came home from Vienna 
to look after his own affairs a month later 
he found himself the owner of a diminished 
bank account and some hundreds of acres 
of smoking pine stumps. 

He made a trip to northern Michigan to 
survey these latter possessions, and while there 
succeeded in securing some interesting state- 
ments which it pleased him to call ‘‘ facts.” 
Armed with these, he went to Roderick Le 
Garde, and laid his case before him. 

‘‘ First of all, I want to say that I have al- 
ways thought you an honest man, Le Garde,” 
he observed, ‘‘and I wish to say that I am 
bringing no personal accusations, though the 
case looks black for you. But I know your 
man Rogers is a d——d scoundrel, though I 
fail to see how the sale could profit him, 
apart from its advantages to you. But you 
will see I have proof that he was well-inform- 
ed on the day the transfer took place that 
that tract of timber was already on fire in a 
dozen places, and nothing on earth could 
save it from destruction. I call that obtain- 
ing money under false pretences, and I warn 
you if you don’t desire to repurchase the cu- 
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tire tract at the price I paid for it, that I pro- 
pose to see at once what the courts will call 


‘‘Much obliged for your good opinion of 
me,” said Le Garde, dryly. ‘‘ I have perfect 
confidence in Rogers” —this was uot strictly 
true, but Roderick was angry—‘‘ and none at 
all in your so-called ‘proofs.’ I shall doa 
little investigating for myself. If I find, as 
I believe, that Rogers had no other informa- 
tion in the matter than I myself possessed, 
and that you have met with your losses only 
in the ordinary course of events, you may 
bring as many suits as you like, and rest as- 
sured that the Fenley estate will fight them 
to the last dollar. If it is otherwise—but 
nothing else is possible! Good-morning, sir.” 


III. 

“Virginia! Do you mean that Rogers act- 
ually approached you in the matter?” 

Mrs. Le Garde moved uneasily under the 
scorching light in her husband’s eyes. It 
was a new experience to see anything but 
tenderness in his face, but she respected him 
for the look she resented. 

‘‘He had to consult some one, of course. 
You have given no attention to things of late.” 
Her voice was irritatingly even. ‘‘ Papa al- 
ways said you had no head for business.” 

“ Your father was an honest man, Virgin- 
ia,” cried her husband, desperately. ‘‘ He 
would have been the last person in the world 
to attempt to increase his gains dishonestly.” 

“T see nothing dishonest about it,” said 
Virginia, coldly. ‘‘I really think, Roderick, 
under all the circumstances, it would have 
been more appropriate if you had learned 
something about money in the last seven 
years—besides how to spend it.” 

Nothing dishonest! 

“Don’t you understand,” demanded Le 
Garde, in a terrible voice, ‘‘that the ‘com- 
mission’ you paid Rogers was blackmail, 
the price of his ‘news’ and his silence?” 

Mrs. Le Garde shrugged her shoulders. 

Roderick rose dumbly. He knew all that 
he needed. The room whirled round him. 
How he made his way out of the house he 
did not know. Had he served seven years— 
for this? The fair house of his life, built up 
on the insubstantial foundations of a wo- 
man’s silence and her sweet looks, was tum- 
bling about his ears. She whom he had 
made his wife, who wore the name he hon- 
ored though it was his own, whom he had 
worshipped as woman never yet was wor- 
shipped, had failed in common honesty, and 
taunted him with the life he had led for her 
sake. She had betrayed him into a shameful 
position. That restitution was an easy mat- 
ter and might be a secret one did not make 
the case less hard. He could have defended 
her had she been disgraced in the world’s 
eyes, but how might he defend her from 
himself? 

It was a raw November night. As he 
went swiftly on, he felt the river mists sweep 
soft against his face. He wrung his helpless 
hands. ‘‘Oh,God! It is dishonor! What 
shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

No help in the murky sky above him; none 
in the home whose lights lay behind; none 
in the river that rushed along beneath the 
bluff—that was the refuge of a coward and 
a shirk. Had he not already shirked too 
much in life? 

What must he do? He tried to think col- 
lectedly, but in his pain he could not. There 
were visions before his eyes. He saw Vir- 
ginia as she had seemed to him seven years 
ago—five years—yesterday—to-night. Was 
it true that he had never really seen her till 
to-night? 

Oh, that brave lost youth of his! His 
strong light-hearted youth, with its poverty, 
its pride, and its blessed, blessed freedom. 
If he could but go back to it,and feel himself 
his own man once more, with his life before 
him to be lived as he had planned it. How 
was it that he had become entangled with a 
soul so alien to his own? And what did a 
man do when he reached a point from which 
he could not go back, yet loathed to go for- 
ward? 

He tramped on and on through the driz- 
zling November darkness. Gradually the 
tumult in his heart was stilled. He became 
aware that the air was cold, that he was 
splashed with mud and rain, that he had no 
hat, and wore only thin evening clothes. He 
turned at last, his teeth chattering in his head, 
and plodded back. 

Two things grew clear before his mind— 
he must settle with Macomb to-morrow, and 
he must henceforth assume the control of 
John Fenley’s affairs which he had hitherto 
nominally possessed. Thank Heaven for the 
gift of work! 

And Virginia? 

Who was it who said that for our sins there 
was all forgiveness, but our mistakes even 
infinite mercy could not pardon? Virginia 
was a mistake of his; that was all. It was 
safer to blame himself, not her—not her. 
That way lay madness. 

Perhaps she too had found herself mis- 
taken. Was that the secret he sometimes 
fancied he saw stirring behind the curtain of 
her placid eyes? If so, God pity them; and 
os help him to play the part he had to 
play. 

He had reached his own threshold, and his 
latch-key faltered inthe door. As he stepped 
into the wide hall, a curious figure in the dis- 
array of his fastidious attire, he caught the 
odor of roses—they were Maréchal Niels— 
floating out from the drawing-room. The 
rooms were warm and bright and sweet, but 
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their cheer seemed to him oppressive, and he 

sickened at the faint perfume of the roses. 

His wife came and put the portiére aside, 
standing with one white lifted arm outlined 
against its heavy folds. Virginia always 
wore simple evening dress at home for her 
husband. She had been heard to say that it 
was one of the amenites that made domestic 
life endurable. 

‘** How long you have been out!” she said, 
in just her usual sweet unhurried voice, and 
iguoring his dishevelled aspect. ‘‘ lam afraid 
you are quite chilled through.” 

He looked at her an instant curiously—this 
exquisite piece of flesh and blood that was 
his second self for time and eternity—real- 
izing that he did not understand her, had 
never understood her, could never hope or 
desire to do so again. Then he gathered him- 
self together to make the first speech in the 
part he had appointed hereafter to play— 
that rdle of devoted husband, whose cues he 
knew by heart. As he spoke he was shiver- 
ing slightly, but surely that was because of 
the raw outer air. 

““What a charming pose!” he said. ‘‘ Did 
I ever tell you that throughout Homer ‘white- 
armed’ is used as a synonyme for beauti- 
ful?” 

FLATTERY. 

Onor on a time there journeyed through the Jand 
A wise man, who long years had sought to find 
One soul too strong for flattery to bind 

And lead a willing slave at her command. 

And all in vain; yet finally did stand 
Before him one for modesty of mind 
oe Him long he plied with questions 

To prove the jewel sought was now at hand. 


At last he said, ‘You are a humble man.” 
A pleased look swept across the other's face. 
“T trust Iam.” The wise man cried in pain, 
“The thing I sought I have not found, nor can; 
The demon pride finds here its strongest place, 
Where lack of vanity hath made one vain.” 
Erriz L. Suir. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


NEw York is just now in the midst of her 
two most attractive annual shows—the Horse 
Show and a beauty show. There are over 
one thousand entries for the Horse Show, but 
who will say how many faultlessly gowned 
‘exhibits’ there are to be in the feminine 
“class” returned from the summer outing 
to inaugurate the beginning of the winter 
social whirl by a week of preliminary skir- 
mishing in the Horse Show? There is only 
one New York, and but one Horse Show in 
America where so many prize-winners may 
be gathered under one roof simultaneously. 
Socially speaking, the Horse Show is the first 
event on the season’s calendar; from a horse- 
man’s point of view, it is an event that fills 
his sportsman’s heart with joy. He sees 
many incongruous sights—scores of animals 
exhibited that should never have been given 
space, and dozens upon dozens entered in 
classes to which their only claim is one of 
pretension, but he also sees how the interest 
is growing every year, how the number and 
quality of entries have improved in the last 
one or two, and he hopes for better things, 
and accepts with thankfulness that which is. 
Who that has followed the annual show since 
it first struggled for popular recognition in 
’83, can fail to remark upon the great strides 
we have made in our horseflesh? There were, 
to be sure, four hundred and forty entries in 
that first show, but they were not of the kind 
we shall see this week, nor, indeed, of the 
kind we saw lagt year, or even in ’88. 

We are a progressive nation, and horsemen 
have kept abreast of the times. And the im- 
provement has not been a fictitious one. We 
have gone abroad in the land, to be sure, for 
our stock, but we are not obliged to do so 
now, and possibly the day is not far off when 
those from whom we purchased originally 
will come to us in their turn for the im- 
proved product. Men like the late August 
Belmont, Messrs. A. J. Cassatt, W. S. Webb, 
Henry Fairfax, the Hamlins, 8. 8. Howland, 
and Prescott Lawrence, deserve the gratitude 
of American horsemen. It has been through 
the money and sportsmanship of these men 
that our horses have been bred up, and our 
appreciation for good stock aroused, to a 
proper degree of value. Of them all, Mr. 
Belmont’s name stands pre-eminent. Few 
people outside of the horse-racing world have 
the slightest conception of the wonderful 
stable Mr. Belmont had in process of develop- 
ment. The prices brought at the sale of the 
stable after his death have been somewhat of 
a revelation of its value, but the great value 
of Mr. Belmont’s work will never be fully 
appreciated until some one thoroughly con- 
versant with the complete history of the Nur- 
sery Stud gives it publicity. Had the stable 
continued intact, it is safe to say it would 
have bankrupted every other competitor on 
the track. Mr. Belmont represented an era 
in American horse-breeding, and his memory 
should be commemorated by the National 
Horse Show Association, for his example 
and his work was one of their most powerful 
allies. 

The Horse Show of this week marks an- 
other stage of our advancement in the great 
display of hackneys. This most useful of 
all breeds is a comparative late comer in our 
land, but the merit of the animal has made its 
introduction rapid and thorough. The forma- 
tion of an association devoted exclusively to 
the American development of the hackney 
has been the means, especially in the year 
just passed, of large importations preparatory 
to breeding up on this side. Furthermore, 
the Hackney Association has added twenty- 





five hundred dollars to the regular prizes of 
the Horse Show Association for exhibits in 
that class, and the display this week is sure 
to be the finest ever made in this country. 
From the thoroughbred stallions to the po- 
nies and cobs, the actual pick of the land is 
to be seen at the Madison Square Garden. 
For the first time, I believe, Mr. Cassatt will 
exhibit The Bard, a stallion with a marvellous 
history on the race-track, and one which, 
carrying top weight, defeated the then great 
Hanover. Mr. 8.8. Howland’s Arab prize- 
winner Leopard unfortunately will have no 
competitors, there being no other entries in 
his class. 

The Hamlins’ stock will be out in full 
numbers, and this year has several strong 
competitors. Mr. Prescott Lawrence's Fash- 
ion and Mr. Cassatt’s Little Wonder—two 
animals so familiar, and dear to us too, we 
never think of passing without a nod of 
recognition—will occupy their old place in 
the hearts of the spectators, notwithstanding 
the great number of their kind that have 
been added in the past year. We shall not 
forget that these two have been the Ameri- 
san pioneers. There are some rare entries 
in the class for stallions 15.2 hands or over, 
and in the coaching stallions Mr. Webb will 
show Javannais, a beautiful French animal. 
The display of animals in harness will be the 
finest of any previous year; singles, doubles, 
tandems, and fours will all be represented, 
and the competition for the prizes will be 
exceptionally close. As for the saddle-horse 
and hunter entries, the display will be superb. 
Indeed if we continue to improve as we have 
in the last year or two, our annual Horse 
Show will be the finest in the world. The 
number of entries in each class and the 
judges are as follows: 


Thoroughbreds ................ 38 
PRU a ds oricald sive weioaen an he 1 
MEOMEIB Sci aes Haoa was oes 51 











NOUNOUM Ne cierdic cx acmak cceeee ll 
MMM oro avg ire wee hnees-we 0 
PWONUMMIE SS dios che okaroeke ons 1 
BRNO ieiaiei- ci Oe tinc-c weak 97 
Coaching stallions,............. 1 
Horses in harness.............. 71 
Carrigge-NOrsea so o:60:sccaeecsnse 41 
RRL OUNN, a a 5 5 ess as were ncaa Rts 14 
Four-in-hand teams............. 6 
Cobs, two classes............... 60 
Ponies, two classes. ............ 6 
Saddle-horses.................. 94 
ee 12 
Pony stallions and broodmares... 26 
Hunters and jumping classes... . 205 
PRIMED Bears cae eee aie Sa. ce weeies 14 
Pole NOtk8ieoieccsesicnccesielcae 0 
Park police horses............. 20 
Miscellaneous.............. . 269 


Messrs. J. G. K. Lawrence, J. H. Bradford, 
James Galway, Dr. A. Smith, judges of thorough- 
bred stallions and Arabs. 

Messrs. David Bonner, W. B. Dickerman, Court- 
landt D. Mass, A. C. Hall, judges of trotters and 
roadsters, 

Messrs. George C. Clausen, E. F. Bowditch, Dr. 
A. Smith, judges of Clydesdales, Normans, and 
Shires. 

Messrs. Thomas Mitchell, 8. S. Howland, and 
Dr. McKachran, judges of hackneys. 

Messrs. Colonel William Jay, A. J. Cassatt, and 
Colonel 8. D. Bruce, judges of coaching stallions, 

Messrs. F. K. Sturgis, J. R. Roosevelt, G. P. 
Wetmore, and Fred Bronson, judges of carriage- 
horses and cobs, and ponies in harness, tandems, 
four-in-hands, and high steppers. 

Messrs. H. L. Herbert, Prescott Lawrence, and 
Alex. B. Duncan, judges of cobs and ponies un- 
der saddle, and for breeding purposes. 

Messrs. W. C. Gulliver, George C. Clausen, and 
J.G. K. Lawrence, judges of saddle and police 
horses. 

Messrs. H. L. Herbert, J. D. Cheever, Dr. Green, 
and W. Austin Wadsworth, judges of hunters. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S HOME—THE SCREEN, SHOWING A PORTION OF THE STABLING. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL—HIS SCREEN. 


One of the privileges of genius is eccen- 
tricity; in fact, this blind world often mis- 
takes eccentricity for genius, so often are 
they allied, but that is a rule that should 
only work one way. The genius does not 
pose; he simply doesn’t care about conven- 
tionalities, and seeks to please his own sweet 
self without regard for what the world may 
say. Then public opinion, discarded as a 
master, shows a spirit of submission, and ac- 
knowledges the right of genius to do as it 
pleases. Once in a while, however, gossip is 
aroused by some particularly flagrant dis- 
play which may seem rather selfish. 

Professor Tyndall’s ‘‘screen” is suffering 
this fate at the present time, and people are 
saying things not altogether complimentary 
—certain things that are sure to be left out 
of his biography. Ina recent interview with 
Professor Tyndall the scientist is reported to 
have said, “‘I am by nature a savage ’’—the 
writer disclaiming responsibility for this ‘‘li- 
bellous accusation.” Professor Tynda!] has 
his home at Hind Head, in the Surrey Hills 
of England. Not far away is the residence 
of the poet-laureate. Hind Head House, as 
it is called, is a fine structure, but from one 
point of view the house is hidden. The 
nearest neighbor of the scientist is deprived 
of the outlook, hence the talk. The cccasion 
of this gossip is called the “‘screen ”—a tall 


light structure of pine poles, the interstices 
of the cross-work being filled in with heath- 
er. Professor Tyndall is very fond of mus- 
ing in his garden, ‘‘ booing science” to him- 
self, as he calls it. Now his neighbor on the 
south has a stable which adjoins the garden 
of the scientist. This stable is also to be 
seen from the study windows. Country 
landscapes, as a rule, are not improved by 
a stable thrust prominently in the fore- 
ground. If avy one wants to ‘‘ boo” science 
by himself, it is quite possible that a stable 
detracts from the pleasure of ‘‘ booing.” 
Genius is endowed with superfine senses oft- 
times, and Professor Tyndall’s sense of smell 
may be abnormally developed—another ar- 
gument against the close proximity of a 
stable. 

At any rate, the ‘‘screen” was built, and 
stands to-day a prominent figure in the 
landscape, exciting comment and incidental- 
ly immortalizing the stable possessed by the 
neighbor. Some people may think it is ec- 
centric—perhaps it is—but Professor Tyn- 
dall has gained his point, and can ‘‘ boo” in 
peace. The ‘‘ screen” secures him from obser- 
vation, and it is also used in the interests of 
science, and perhaps scientific observations 
may be more useful than a study of the ru- 
ral landscape. ‘ But the stable, nevertheless, 
did it all in the first place. 
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6. View showing Lagoon, Island, and Mines and Mining Building in course of Construction. 


5. Entrance to Transportation Building. 





4. Modelling one of the Groups for Electrical Building. 


3, Entrance to Mines and Mining Building. 
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2, On the Lagoon looking North. 


1. Building the Battle Ship. 
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CRUISING IN FLORIDA 
. WATER 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


Nort cruising along the coast in a yacht, 
keeping to deep waters, entering only a few 
of the principal ports, and catching but in- 
distinct glimpses of the land of sunshine. 
The best and most enjoyable cruising is done 
in a small boat drawing but a foot or so of 
water, or, better still, in a decked canoe, fitted 
for both paddling and sailing, and having a 
draught of only a few inches. Such a craft 
is light, dry, and seaworthy. In it the cruiser 
is his own sailing-master, and need consult 
only his own wishes as to his movements, 
The canoe can easily be transported from 
one stream or body of water to another ina 
wagon or baggage car. It can hold all the 
‘‘duffle” needed on a three months’ trip. 
In it the cruiser can go everywhere; for so 
universal is the distribution of water over 
the Peninsula State that almost none of its 
sections is unattainable in a canoe. Its in- 
terior is intersected in every direction by a 
network of rivers, creeks, lakes, and ponds, 
while its entire coast line is washed by a sys- 
tem of landlocked salt-water lagoons, sounds, 
and bays, that afford cruising-grounds un- 
surpassed for safety or interest in the world. 

With a small tent, supported by the two 
masts of a cruising canoe, completely en- 
closing the cockpit, and hooked under the 
beading of the gunwales, the tiny craft is 
transformed into as cozy a sleeping, eating, 
and living apartment as could be desired. 

This canoe tent is made of light striped 
drilling or awning cloth. It can be water- 
proofed, without materially increasing its 
weight, by soaking it for a day in a solution 
of three gallons of water, twelve ounces of 
lime, and five ounces of alum. After the 
soaking it should be thoroughly rinsed in 
rain-water, stretched, and dried in the sun. 
The openings of this tent are in the middle 
of each side, and in order that the flaps may 
be thrown back for the admission of air, 
each opening should be provided with an 
inner flap of mosquito netting or cheese- 
cloth as a protection against insects. 

The lightest and most serviceable form of 
shelter on shore when the weather is fine— 
and the canoe cruiser will always find it 
more comfortable to land and camp for the 
night than to sleep in his boat—is the Florida 
cowboy’s ‘‘gnat-proof.” This is a small 
square-covered tent having a flat roof. It is 
two and a half yards long by one yard wide, 
and three feet high. The top, or roof, is 
made of stout unbleached muslin, which 
may or may not be soaked in the water- 
proofing solution. If it is so prepared, it 
will not only afford protection against heavy 
dews and light showers, but there will be 
less danger of its catching fire from flying 
sparks. The sides and ends of the tent are 
of cheese-cloth. To each of the four upper 
corners are sewed a few inches of strong 
tape, by which the ‘‘ gnat-proof” may be se- 
cured to four sticks thrust firmly into the 
ground. Beneath this easily raised shelter is 
spread the bedding, with the rubber blanket 
next the ground. 

In speaking of bedding I wish to suggest 
that while boots, folded coats, hard cushions 
of various materials, and the like, form most 
excellent foundations for a head-rest, the 
cruiser will do well not to deny himself the 
luxury of a small feather pillow. He will 
do better work in the daytime for having 
enjoyed its comfort at night. 

With the lower edges of the ‘‘gnat-proof” 
tucked under the blankets, it forms a barrier 
not only to the encroachments of all flying 
and crawling insects, but also to those of 
snakes, centipedes, and scorpions, none of 
which is desirable as a bedfellow. It makes 
no appreciable difference in the size of a roll 
of blankets, and is a contrivance of such prac- 
tical value that the outfit of a Florida cruiser 
cannot be considered complete without it. 

For a permanent camp, or one that is to be 
occupied for several weeks, Florida offers 
neither evergreen boughs nor bark, such as 
are used so effectively by the cruising canoe- 
men of Northern waters; but it does furnish 
an abundance of palmetto leaves and Span- 
ish moss. With the former a lean-to of poles 
can be thatched in a couple of hours so as 
to be impervious to rain. If something more 
pretentious be desired, two men can in as 
many days frame, with axe and hatchet, and 
erect, a substantial structure of posts, poles, 
and thatch, that is at once warm and cool, 
airy, commodious, and dry. The leaves may 
be tied to the rafters by their own filaments, 
or fastened to them by a single small nail 
driven through the stalk of each one. 

These same cabbage- palm leaves, minus 
their stalks, form a carpet for the camp that 
is vastly preferable to a floor of sand, while 
a few armfuls of Spanish moss spread above 
them and covered with blankets form the 
most luxurious of beds. The cabbage-palm 
also furnishes food as well as shelter and bed- 
ding; for if the tender leaf bud of a young 
tree be dug out, cut into small bits, and boiled 
with a piece of salt pork, it proves a most 
palatable addition to ordinary camp fare. 

The stout leaf stalks of this useful tree will 
serve as supports for the ‘‘ gnat- proof,” 
while the ‘‘ boots,” or dead stalks still cling- 
ing to the trunk, make excellent fuel for a 
small fire. The mucilaginous sap that flows 
freely whenever an incision is made in the 
trunk heals cuts or other wounds and burns 
as readily as does that of the balsam fir. A 
dozen other purposes are served by the sev- 
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eral parts of this graceful palm, and to the 
Florida cruiser it will prove itself one of the 
most valuable of forest products. 

For making tea, coffee, or cocoa, boiling 
eggs, heating a soup, frying a few slices of 
bacon, or cooking a dish of oatmeal in the 
canoe, nothing has been devised that is bet- 


ter than a spirit-lamp. 
used in emergencies, a quart of alcohol 

should suffice for an entire cruise. The 
same alcohol would also be of priceless value 
in case of a rattlesnake bite. Of this, how- 

ever, the danger is so slight that though I 

have hunted, camped, and cruised along ev- 

ery river in Florida during the past ten years, 

I have yet to meet my first live rattlesnake. 

A number have been shown to me after they 
were dead, and I have several skins of large 
diamond-backed rattlers killed by other peo- 
ple, but thus far the occupants of those beau- 
tiful skins have not troubled me, nor I them. 

I have met many other snakes in Florida, 

and among them a number of moccasins; 
but in every case the snake has shown the 
greatest anxiety to escape from my presence, 

and I have generally allowed him to do so. 

Another bugbear that causes timid cruisers 
in Florida waters much uneasiness is the alli- 
gator. This ungainly amphibian may have 
been bold and aggressive once, before he 
knew any better, but in these days a cow is 
a monument of bravery beside him. He has 
been hunted and driven and shot, until now 
the snapping of a twig or a splash in the wa- 
ter fills him with a frenzy of fear. In this 
condition his sole idea is to reach the friend- 
ly mud at the bottom of the nearest water, 
and bury himself in it. He is too abjectly 
frightened to know or care in what direction 
the threatened danger lies, and no matter if 
you stand directly between him and the wa- 
ter, he will still make a blind rush for it. He 
may upset you in his furious progress, but 
he will not know it, nor will he pause to at- 
tempt any further damage. 

I have slept night after night in a canoe 
only 28 inches wide, and showing less than 
two inches of freeboard, in waters swarming 
with alligators of the largest size. They 
have bellowed in my ears, and rubbed their 
scaly backs against my frail craft; but if I 
sat up, or made a movement, they would in- 
stantly disappear beneath the surface, leaving 
only a musky odor and a breathless stillness 
behind them. 

But to return to our culinary apparatus. 
While a spirit-lamp is a useful addition to 
the cruiser’s outfit, it should by no means be 
his main-stay. This,in a country so abound- 
ing with wood as Florida, should, of course, 
be the camp fire. For cooking purposes it 
should be supplemented by some kind of a 
fireplace or stove. One built of stones will 
answer very well, if they are to be had; but 
in most parts of Florida rock of any kind is 
conspicuous by its absence. Two green logs 
six feet long, hewn flat on the upper side, 
laid with a space between them of three 
inches at one end and a foot at the other, 
enclosing a hot fire of chips, knots, and 
chunks, form a good cook-stove. Better than 
either of these, however, is a very simple 
affair of iron that the cruiser can always 
carry with him,even in a canoe. It consists 
of six light iron rods; two of them are four 
feet long and a quarter of an inch thick. 
One foot of the length at each end is bent at 
a right angle, so as to form legs. These are 
the side pieces of the stove. They should be 
set eighteen inches apart, and the legs forced 
a few inches into the ground. Across the 
top of these are laid the other four rods, each 
of which is two feet long. This completes 
the stove. A slight hollow is scooped out 
between the sides, and the loose earth is 
banked against them. When this hollow is 
filled with glowing coals from the adjacent 
camp fire, and replenished occasionally from 
the same source, the cruiser is provided with 
as serviceable a cooking stove as any ordinary 
cruiser could wish for. 

There are a few arbitrary rules that the 
cruiser must observe if he would cruise with 
safety and comfort, and among them are the 
following: 

Always save a few dry light-wood splin- 
ters from one camp fire with which to build 
the next. 

Always carry matches in a tightly corked 
bottle. 

Always wear flannel under-clothing. 

Always boil lake, river, or pond water be- 
fore drinking it. 

Always select a camp site before dark. 

Always provide some shelter from the 
heavy dews that rise all over Florida from 
sunset to sunrise. 

Never go to sleep with wet feet or in wet 
clothing. 

Never build a fire to windward of the 
camp. 

In Florida a shot-gun will prove more use- 
ful than arifle. There are some deer left in 
the State, and it is likely that one or more 
of them wiil beseen during the cruise. There 
are also some bears, some panthers, some 
wolves, some wild-cats, and some turkeys, 
but it is very unlikely that any of these will 
show themselves. There are plenty of ’coons, 
*possums, rabbits, and squirrels, all of which 
are good to eat. The cruiser will probably 
shoot more ducks and coots than anything 
else. The former he knows how to prepare, 
of course. As for the coots, he will hardly 
attempt to eat more than one, unless he re- 
members that they must be skinned and par- 
boiled in order to fit them for the table. 
After parboiling, cut them up for either a 
fry or a stew, and cook them until tender. 


As it will only be 





Thus prefaced, they are better than most 
ducks. 

Wherever he goes, or whatever he does, if 
the cruiser is a true sportsman, he will never 
shoot or catch anything that he does not ab- 
solutely need. Florida is overrun by shoals of 
what are inelegantly but truly termed ‘ bird 
butchers,” ‘‘ fish hogs,” and ‘‘skin hunters”; 
and if the foregoing article shall afford a 
suggestion of aid to one of these contempti- 
ble effigies of sportsmen, I shall sincerely re- 
gret that it was ever written. 


GRAND OPERA IN FRENCH 
AND ITALIAN. 
BY HARRY P. MAWSON. 

AT length we are on the eve of the settle- 
ment of the much-discussed problem—Italian 
or German opera. I say settlement, because 
the coming season will effectually determine 
whether our public will pay five dollars a 
seat to hear brilliant vocalization, or whether 
they will prefer to return to three dollars a 
seat, with a fine orchestra and chorus, and 
a collection of indifferent actors and second- 
rate singers. The company which Mr. Stan- 
ton gathered about him presented often an 
admirable ensemble, resembling, in fact, a first- 
class stock company at one of our theatres, 
wherein no one member of it is individual- 
ly great, but where a smooth, attractive per- 
formance is always given, the result of care- 
ful training and conscientious endeavor. 
Germans have always excelled in instru- 
mental music, and in later years have far 
outstripped Italy in stage mechanisms and 
effects; but Italy still holds the supremacy 
for vocalization. The coming season at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house is to be a pitched 
battle between these contending hosts, the 
public alone deciding the result and deliver- 
ing the verdict. 

It is true that Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s 
combination is decidedly polyglot in its 
complexion. We have Americans, Poles, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, English, and 
Belgians. Jean de Reszke calls it a Russian 
salad. So far as public subscriptions are 
concerned, the outlook for Mr. Abbey is very 
favorable, as these have been far greater 
than was anticipated or could be accurately 
measured at the close of last season, owing 
to the wails of anguish and the yells of rage 
the Wagnerites gave vent to when it was 
announced that grand opera in German had 
been shelved ad interim. “There can be no 
doubt but what Messrs. Abbey & Grau have 
fulfilled their promises as far as the indi- 
vidual strength of their organization is con- 
cerned, as the list of artists contains the 
names of nearly every celebrated vocalist in 
the world, with the possible exception of 
Mesdames Patti and Sembrich, always leav- 
ing out the devotees of Bayreuth and the 
exponents of the music drama. What the 
ensemble will develop, how the chorus will 
disport itself, and whether the orchestra will 
be a homogeneous body, yielding to the baton 
of Signor Vianesi a prompt and artistic dis- 
cipline—all these matters are as yet pure 
conjecture, only to be solved by actual per- 
formance when the aggregation makes its 
initial bow before a New York audience. 

The operas will be sung in Italian and 
French. Among them Cavalleria Rusticana, 
by Mascagni, which has caused so much dis- 
cussion and an occasional lawsuit. Gounod 
is represented by two operas—Romeo et Ju- 
liette and the ever-welcome Faust. Wagner 
—hear ye, Wagnerites!—by Lohengrin, with 
which the Chicago season was opened, and 
Der Meistersinger. There will be no repeti- 
tion of the disturbances at the Paris Opera- 
house. The American opera-goer is too cos- 
mopolitan. Meyerbeer comes next on the 
list,;with Les Huguenots, L’ Africaine, Le Pro- 
phete, and Dinorah. Verdi will have in all 
Aida, Otello, Rigoletto, La Traviata, and Il 
Trovatore. Mozart’s ever-popular Don Gio- 
vanni and Le Nozze di Figaro, Bellini’s Nor- 
ma and La Somnambula, Donizetti’s Lucrezia 
Borgia and La Favorita, Bizet’s Carmen, Mas- 
senet’s Le Cid, Reyer’s Sigurd, Gluck’s Orfeo, 
Thomas’s Mignon, Délibe’s Lakmé, Auber’s 
perennial Fra Diavolo, Rossini’s Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Boito’s Mefistofele, Ponchielli’s 
Giaconda, Halévy’s La Juive, and Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio. In this long list there are but 
two genuine novelties—Le Cid and Sigurd; 
both of which were pronouncedly successful 
abroad. It is not likely the entire repertoire 
will be given—it never is—but it is hoped 
these two novelties will be tried at least, as 
also Giaconda and Mefistofele revived. 

The company numbers in all twenty-eight 
principals: 

Soprani. 

Miss Emma Eames, 

Miss Ida Klein, 

Mile. Mathilde Banermeister, 

Mile. Marie Van Zandt. 
Contralti. 

Mme. Sofia Scalchi, Mile. Jean de Vigne, 
Mile. Giulia Ravogli. 
Tenori 
M. Victor Capoul, 


Mme. Lilli Lehman, 
Mile. Maria Pettigiani, 
Mile. Sofia Ravogli, 
Mme. Albani, 


Sig. Fernando Valero, 
Sig. Gianini-Grifoni, Sig. Roberto Vanni, 
Herr Paul Kallisch, Sig. Rinaldini, 

M. Jean de Reszke. 

Baritoni. 
Sig. An. Magini-Coletti, Sig. Agostino Carbone, 
M. Jean Martapoura, Sig. Edoardo Camera, 
M. Jean Lasalle. 
Bassi. 

M. Jules Vinche, Sig. Ludovico Viviani, 
Sig. Enrico Serbolini, Sig. Antonio de Vaschetti, 

M. Edouard de Reszke. 


It is announced there will be a grand cho- 
rus of eighty, an orchestra of sixty-five, thirty- 
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two danseuses, and a military band of thirty. 
Signor A. Vianesi is musical director and con- 
ductor, assisted by Mr. Louis Saar. A glance 
through this list shows us a number of old 
friends, who are to make themselves at home 
in any tongue. As to our portraits, place aux 
dames ! 

Miss Marie Van Zandt, having been so 
long expatriated, now addressed as Mademoi- 
selle,is an American girl, born in New York, 
October 8,1861. Her mother, Madame Jenny 
Van Zandt, had quite a reputation as a sing- 
er, having been 2 member of the Royal Ital- 
ian and Carl Rosa opera companies, and 
also of the Kellogg English Opera.in this coun- 
try, under Mr. Maurice Grau, when he first 
undertook operatic management. Years ago, 
in Philadelphia, there held forth regularly at 
the old Assembly Buildings a certain Signor 
Blitz, prestidigitateur. The signor was a 
great character, and a great favorite in the 
Quaker City; in fact he was one of its insti- 
tutions, During the great Sanitary Fair held 
in Logan Square the signor occupied a small 
room, where he gave daily seances. About 
a dozen Indians, who had been to Washing- 
ton to visit the Great Father, had recently 
been brought to the fair building as one of 
its important ‘‘ side shows.” 

One afternoon they were taken to attend 
one of the signor’s performances. The si- 
gnor was particularly clever at ‘‘ hat tricks.” 
Upon this occasion he suavely borrowed a 
silk hat from a gentleman who sat beside 
me, and then proceeded. First he drew 
forth a number of red, white, and blue silk 
handkerchiefs, which were quickly distrib- 
uted among the Indians, which they accept- 
ed with sundry grunts of satisfaction, but 
never took their eyes off the hat; then the 
signor placed the hat on his little table, 
waved his wand over it, uttered several very 
mysterious words in German, Italian, and 
French, then, dropping his wand, thrust his 
hands into the hat, and drew forth two strug- 
gling, wriggling white rabbits. Of course 
there was great applause on the part of the 
audience. And the Indians—the Indians 
rose to their feet as one man, and never be- 
fore nor since have I heard a genuine Ind- 
ian warwhoop; and it was not one whoop, 
but a concatenation of them, that made the 
rafters ring; they howled and danced and 
shouted their approval. 

Meanwhile the rabbits unconcernedly nib- 
bled at the lettuce the kind signor always 
provided for them. Finally the riot was 
quieted down, after almost creating a panic, 
and then it was seen that Signor Blitz was 
missing. An open window at the rear 
seemed to furnish a clew to his whereabouts. 
A search was at once instituted, and the 
signor found outside, more nearly fright- 
ened to death than any man I ever saw. At 
last he became reassured and mounted his 
platform, and after apologizing to his con- 
vulsed audience, he continued his entertain- 
ment, taking precious good care to perform 
no more ‘hat tricks” before that band of 
Cheyennes. If lremember rightly, in those 
days the signor had very little hair, but his 
flight plainly showed that he believed those 
wild red men intended to give an exhibition 
of their legerdemain in raising scalps. Well, 
that dear old gentleman was the grandfather 
of Marie Van Zandt, who has come to sing 
in her native land for the first time in her 
career. Miss Van Zandt studied altogether 
under Lamperti at Milan, and in 1879 made 
her début at Turin as Zerlina in the opera 
of Don Giovanni. She was also most favor- 
ably received in London, at Her Majesty’s, 
where she also appeared as Cherubino and 
Amina. 

On March 20, 1880, she appeared in Paris 
as Mignon, with such success that she was 
immediately engaged by the Opéra Comique 
for a term of years, and became at once a 
great favorite because of the freshness of her 
voice and the simplicity of her style. She 
also played there Dinorah, and created the 
role of ‘‘ Lakmé” on the successful produc- 
tion of Délibe’s opera, April 14, 1888. On 
November 8, 1884, on the revival of Rossini’s 
Barbiere, Miss Van Zandt was seized with a 
total extinction of voice arising from ner- 
vousness and physical prostration, in conse- 
quence of which calamity she was subjected 
to the most gross treatment and calumny by 
portions of the Parisian press’ and public. 
So offensive did these vile aspersions become 
that Miss Van Zandt sought refuge in a leave 
of absence. She subsequently sang in the 
provinces, at Copenhagen, Monte Carlo, and 
St. Petersburg, everywhere with gratifying 
success. 

On her return to Paris, in 1885, her reap- 
pearance led to riotous disturbances about 
the opera-house. Her position was rendered 
so intolerable by these hostile attacks that 
she threw up her engagement, and left Paris. 
June 6th of that year she reappeared in Lon- 
don at the Gaiety, on the production of Lak- 
mé, and renewed her former triumphs. She 
has a soprano voice of more than two oc- 
taves in compass—from A below the line to 
F in alt—with great powers of execution, 
being, indeed, a colorature singer of the genu- 
ine Italian school. 

Miles. Giulia and Sofia Ravogli are natives 
of Rome, where they were educated at St. 
Joseph’s Convent. Mlle. Giulia is a contral- 
to, and her sister Sofia a soprano. They 
made their joint début at Malta in 1881, when 
they assumed the chief réles in 1? Trovatore, 
For the past five years they have been sing- 
ing in Italy, Russia, Spain, Germany, and 
England, everywhere meeting with universal 
praise for their splendid vocalization and 
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genuine artistic work. Their great rdles are 
in Aida, Orfeo, Lohengrin, Semiramide, Hu- 
guenots, and Ii Trovatore. They have a bro- 
ther residing in Cincinnati, a well-known 
physician and Italian consul there. 

M Jean de Reszke, who comes of a noble 
Polish family, was born at Warsaw, January 
14, 1852. He was taught singing by his mo 
ther, a distinguished amateur, and at the age 
of twelve he sang solos in the cathedral there. 
Later he was given instruction by Ciaffei, 
Cotogni, and Sbriglia. Under the name of 
De Reschi, and classed as a barytone, he 
made his début at Venice as Alfonso (Fuvo- 
rita), in January, 1874, most successfully. 
Then, under his own name, he appeared at 
the Italiens as Fra Meletone (Forza del Des- 
tino), October 31, 1876. As a tenor he first 
appeared as Robert, at Madrid in 1879, car- 
rying his audience by storm. His reper 
toire includes Lohengrin, Aida, Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, Faust, The Prophet, Der Meis- 
tersinger, L’ Africaine, ete., ete. In Paris, 
after his début there in Le Prophéte, Duprez, 
one of the greatest tenors the operatic world 
ever heard, deeply moved by his splendid 
interpretation of the réle, exclaimed, ‘* Si ce 
garcon avait chanté de mon temps, je n’aurais 
pas existé. Je vais ]’embrasser.” 

Quite recently I had the pleasure of an 
extended interview with M.de Reszke. He 
expressed himself charmed at what he had 
seen of New York, and particularly delight- 
ed with the election excitement, which was 
in full blast during his short stay here. He 
also declared our light operas were better 
sung, acted, and staged than in Paris, and 
marvelled at our theatres. M.de Reszke has 
been almost universally accepted as the best 
stage tenor since Mario. 
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M. Edouard de Reszke, his younger bro- 
ther, born December 23, 1855, was taught 
singing by his brother Jean, Ciaffei, Steller, 
and Coletti, and made his début April 22, 
1876, as the king in Aida on its production 
at the Italiens, Paris. He has, in all, a reper- 
tory of sixty-six parts, including Marchetti’s 
Don Giovanni @ Austria, Ponchielli’s Figluol 
Prodigo, Indra in Roti de Lahore, St. Bris, the 
Count in Somnambula, Walter in Tell, Le Cid, 
Patrie, cic., ete. In appearance M. de Reszke 
bears, it is said, a striking resemblance to the 
Czar of Russia. Both these gentlemen be- 
long in the very first walks of life, and apart 
from being great artists are men of breeding, 
refinement, and education—men of the world 
in the fullest sense. Both are great patrons 
of the turf, maintaining an extensive breeding 
establishment in their native country. They 
are enormous social favorites wherever they 
sing, particularly in London; in fact, they 
are overwhelmed with attentions and are 
social lions everywhere. Their great popu- 
larity is not confined alone to their auditors, 
but is equally great with their fellow-artists 
behind the scenes, even to the humblest supe. 
M. Edouard is married, but M. Jean is still 
single. 

Messrs. Abbey & Grau have certainly gath- 
ered together a remarkable company of vo- 
cal stars. True to all they undertake, they 
endeavor honestly to have the best people 
to carry out their intentions. Now if this 
gathering proves manageable both artistical- 
ly and commercially, Italian opera, as it is 
popularly miscalled, will take a new lease of 
life with the American public. Let us also 
hope the financial result will not be of the 
same nature as when Mr. Abbey opened the 
Metropolitan Opera-house. 
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HUNTING WILD-FOWL IN SCOTLAND—THE DUCKS AND THE DONKEY. 


HUNTING 


OnE of the world’s earliest short-story tell- 
ers was wont to beguile the gilded youth of 
Athens with a narrative that possessed a 
moral. The story in question was called 
‘«The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,” and pointed 
out the futility of disguises, for the animal 
was not a ‘‘ roaring success” in his new role. 
But that was long, long ago, when birthdays 
were reckoned by Olympiads. To-day is 
different. ‘‘ Adonis” Dixey danced himself 
to fame and fortune in the hind legs of a 
heifer; the young men who composed the 
articular interior of the elephant of Wang, 
Prince Regent, gained well-merited applause; 
and the Niblung dragon has to yield to pub- 
lic opinion, and respond politely to vocifer- 
ousencores. Mr. sop would have to revise 
his little tale to-day to make it impressive. 
In London, where music halls flourish, a cer- 
tain Mr. Griffiths made himself quite a lion 
by adopting the furry exterior of a donkey. 


SCENES ON A CATTLE-SHIP. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 

THE improved cattle-ship is a peculiar in- 
stitution devised chiefly for the purpose of 
carrying dumb passengers across the stormy 
Atlantic to supply the beef-eating British 

ublic with the sweet juicy meat of our 

Yestern States. Recent legislation on both 
sides of the water has made the voyage for 
the cattle comparatively comfortable, and 
humanitarians need no longer express feel- 
ings of sympathy when the live-stock are 
marched into their small but carefully pre- 
pared pens. The former cruelties on board 
of the immense cattle-ship resulted in loss 
both to the steamship companies and to the 
owners of cattle. Shipping sickly animals 


INCOG. 

His fame has not been confined to the music 
hall where he disports himself, but the dis- 
guise has heretofore been limited to the stage. 
A certain sportsman, however, conceived an 
idea that actually dazzles with brilliancy, 
and is on a par with trout-fishing with nets. 
This sportsman has donned the robe of a 
donkey, and utilized the idea in duck-shoot- 
ing. The illustrations given are from pho- 
tographs. There is a hole cut in the face to 
see through, and other holes in the legs for 
the gentleman to use his arms, and thus 
equipped, he has gone forth to slaughter. 
An interesting point in natural history is 
raised by the actions of the cow, proving 
it to be either a wonderfully intelligent or 
an extraordinarily suspicious creature. The 
wily duck, however, proves itself a bird of 
less discrimination, or else has a fund of 
confidence that it denies to man in propria 
persona, 


created a prejudice on the other side against 
our beef, and the demand rapidly declined; 
ill treatment on the voyage frequently made 
the steers look so poorly that no one cared to 
purchase them, if they were not already con- 
demned by the health authorities. 

The law now requires that animals shall 
be inspected before they are shipped, and 
only the healthy ones can be sent across the 
sea. In the summer-time they are placed 
on upper and lower decks, but during the 
winter months the steamship companies are 
forbidden to carry them on the cold, bleak 
upper decks. Considering the amount of 
rolling which the vessel may indulge in be- 
fore she reaches the other side, the question 
of penning the animals so as not to get hurt 
is very important. Instead of being in sep- 


arate stalls, five or six are placed in one pen, 
and tied so as not to be able to gore each 
other, or to lie upon one another. ‘The space 
allowed by law for each steer is two feet 
eight inches wide on the lower deck, and two 
feet six inches on the upper deck, and eight 
feet in length. From experience this has 
been found the best way to pen the animals, 
and unless the ship encounters a storm, the 
steers reach the other side often without a 
bruise or scratch. 

The question of feeding on shipboard is 
also important to the shipper, for the animals. 
have been found to lose a great number of 
pounds during their trip simply from lack 
of food and care. About two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of hay and ninety pounds 
of corn meal are now allowed to each ani- 
mal. Steers fed such a ration generally 
arrive on the other side in excellent condi- 
tion, where they bring the highest market- 
prices, and serve to enhance the standard of 
American cattle in the eyes of the Britisher. 
As the English law requires that they shall 
be killed within ten days after arrival, they 
are generally led to the slaughter-house while 
in their fat condition. Every hundred head 
of cattle require four men to care for them 
during the voyage, and these cattle-men gen- 
erally receive $25 for the round trip, includ- 
ing board and a free pass to Europe. But 
atrip to Europe is not of much importance 
to them. Some have already made the trip 
more times than any of our veteran travellers, 
one claiming to have crossed the Atlantic 
five hundred times. 

During the heavy storms on the sea the 
cattle-men have their hands full, for the wild 
steers rebel against their narrow quarters, 
while the heavy rolling of the vessel threat- 
ens to break the pens to pieces. The steers 
are hurled about from one side to another, 
often breaking the partitions down, and they 
utter such shrieks as make the scene hor- 
tible. When one succeeds in breaking loose, 
he rushes through the narrow alleyways, 
bellowing and rolling about with every toss 
of the steamer, and making such a general 
disturbance that none but the expert hands 
dare approach him. At such times they 
are worse than when running wild upon the 
Western prairies. Fear and terror make them 
blind and heedless, and it is dangerous to ap- 
proach a wild steer on shipboard without 
being perfectly prepared to lasso him. After 
escaping from the pen, they either plunge 
into the sea or struggle upon the deck, where 
they create a panic among the sailors and 
deck hands. <A lively chase for the beast 
is often prolonged, for the howling of the 
storm and the rolling of the steamer con- 
tribute toward making it difficult. General- 
ly the sailors are glad to see the animal plunge 
blindly into the sea, where the rolling waters 
soon drown the bellowings. 

Several wrecks of cattle -ships have been 
reported, and one or two have caught fire 
while on the high seas, causing a panic among 
the cattle and men that cannot be too vividly 
pictured. The cattle were let loose as soon 
as possible, but they made it unsafe to Jaunch 
the life-boats. They swam around until ex- 
hausted, or until overcome by the sea. The 
partial wreck of a large cattle-ship off New- 
foundland in the middle of winter a few 
years ago resulted in the death of several 
hundred of the animals. The direct cause 
was that the animals were packed so close- 
ly upon the upper deck that the steamer 
became top heavy, and when a high sea and 
a heavy storm arose, she could not weather 
it. This danger is now averted by legisla- 
tion, which prohibits close packing upon 
the upper deck, and compels the steamer 
company to distribute the cargo evenly over 
the vessel. Grain, provisions, apples, and 
general merchandise make up the rest of 
the cargo, but one steamer will carry from 
three hundred to a thousand head of cattle. 

Owing to the improvements of the ship- 
ments, the transatlantic trade in cattle has 
increased enormously, and during the sum- 
mer season between three and five thousand 
cattle are shipped weekly from New York, 
while Boston and other ports make up a 
similar amount. Frequently ten and fifteen 
thousand cattle are shipped from New York 
in one week, and occasionally the number 
goes far above these figures. Most of the 
cattle come from Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Kentucky, and Colorado. They are shipped 
East in cars which to-day are as much supe- 
rior to the old - fashioned cattle-car as our 
modern ocean greyhounds are better than the 
ocean steamers of half a century ago. Many 
of the American live-stock cars are veritable 
Pullman palace cars for the cattle, and ar- 
rangements are made for feeding and water- 
ing during the railroad trip to the East. The 
cattle kings of the West begin to understand 
the importance of using every method to 
land their stock in New York in excellent 
condition, and it is due to this that the im- 
provements have been made in the car ser- 
vice. Breed is not counted much by pur- 
chasers for European beef. but the short- 
horn blood and crosses with this breed are 
more common than others. They must be 
heavy animals, with large frames and heavy 
carcasses, the majority weighing between 
thirteen and fifteen hundred pounds. 

When the animals reach their Eastern des- 
tination, they are conducted to the cattle 
ship, where no more violence is used than it 
the farmer were driving them to pasture. 
The upper deck is usually loaded at low tide, 
when the gang-plank is almost on a level; 
then, as the tide rises, the middle or “ be- 
tween-decks” is loaded; and, finally, the low- 
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er deck when there is a full tide. The ani- 
mals are installed in their respective places, 
and they become quite accustomed to the 
pens before the ship gets into rough water. 
The majority of them have a quiet voyage, 
but in the winter months storms and rough 
seas often make the trip unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable for them. 


THE DESIGN FOR THE NEW 
SILVER COINS. 
BY JNO. GILMORE SPEED. 

THE mountain has labored and brought 
forth a mouse. There was much ado last 
spring as to selecting a design for the new 
silver coins to be made by the mints of the 
United States. The Director of the Mint, 
Mr. Leech, took a great deal of advice from 
artists, and invited suggestions as to the de- 





sign to be adopted, and then chose to have 
new coins modelled in the department by 
the engraver of the Mint. The result is now 
before us, and is another illustration of the 
truth, which Buckle carefully formulates, 
that as a rule the good legislative enactments 
are only those which repeal standing laws 
made by previous legislatures, and that near- 
ly all new laws are bad. The law of Con- 
gress in regard to the new coins contained 
clauses which did not give a very wide dis- 





cretion to the Director of the Mint in the se- 
lection of a designer for the new coins, and 
it also restricted the artist in any work he 
chose to attempt. The law said, ‘‘ There 
shall be upon one side an impression emble- 
matic of Liberty, with an inscription of the 
word ‘ Liberty’ and the year of coinage, and 
upon the reverse the figure of an eagle, with 
the inscriptions ‘ United States of America’ 
and ‘E Pluribus Unum,’ and a designation 
of the value of the coin.” The Director of 
the Mint was further empowered to give 
$500 for each accepted model. 

He invited a number of sculptors and ar- 
tists to submit designs, but last spring many 
of the best men joined in a communication 
declining to participate in a competition in 
which even those who were successful would 
be but poorly paid for the work done. But 
this was not the only reason which influ- 
enced them in declining. If an American 
artist had felt that he was doing something 
to prevent his government from making an 
artistic blunder he would have been willing 
to waive the question of compensation; but 
the other conditions were too hard. The 
time given in which to make the designs was 
only six weeks, and this was considered too 
short a period during which first-class work 
could be done. And, again, these artists were 
not asked to make designs for the whole coin, 
but for only one side. Knowing that the de- 
partment would probably employ some in- 
competent artisan to make the other side, 
artists of standing were indisposed to have 
their work thus spoiled by part of the coin 
being good, and the rest atrociously bad. 
The design adopted shows that this is pre- 
cisely what would have happened, and the 
artists who foresaw such a probability were 
wise in their judgment. A painter making a 
design would have needed to ask the assist- 
ance of a sculptor or other designer as to the 
modelling, and it will readily be seen how 
very inadequate was the compensation pro- 
posed. But this was not, as has been said, 
the cause which impelled all of them to de- 
cline to compete, though, to be sure, some of 
them could have but poorly afforded to do 
work for nothing, even when that work was 
for the United States government. How- 
ever, many designs were sent in, and all of 
them were rejected, as unsuitable, though it 
is scarcely possible that there was not among 
them one or more much better than that 
which has been adopted, and the pictures of 
which are printed herewith. This is’the work 
of Mr. Barber, who has held a position in the 
Mint for some seventeen years, and who is 
responsible for some of the other coins now 
in circulation. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the 
mechanical conditions under which coinage 
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is carried on by modern nations are some- 
what adverse to the sculptor’s art. That the 
loss in metal by abrasion shall be reduced to 
a minimum, the relief must be very low, and 
not much more than a mere film. This was 
not .equired in ancient coins, many of which 
were in high relief, and admitted of many 
artistic effects not possible to-day. Indeed, 
the difficulties in the way of making a good 
modern coin are so great that Mr. Augustus 
St. Gaudens did not hesitate to say that in 
his opinion there were only three or four 
men in America capable of designing a real- 
ly admirable coin. ‘‘ But,” said he, looking 
at a photograph of the new design made by 
Mr. Barber, ‘‘ there are a hundred men who 
could have done very much better than this. 
This is inept; this looks like it had been de- 
signed by a young lady of sixteen, a miss 
who had taken only a few lessons in mod- 
elling. It is beneath criticism, beneath con- 
tempt. I told Mr. Leech,” he said, continu- 
ing, ‘‘that if he invited several Frenchmen, 
- a names I would furnish, to give designs, 
he would be able to turn out a really ‘swell’ 
coin. But it appears, that this was not pos- 
sible under the law. But under the Jaw he 
could certainly have obtained something bet- 
ter than this. I then offered to give him the 
names of several Americans, either of whom 
if given a commission could have made a 
good design; but this suggestion of mine was 
not acted upon. I am opposed to going io 
shops for artistic designs, but he could have 
done infinitely better by going to either of 
the great silversmith establishments for his 
designs. There are hundreds of artists in 
this country, any of whom, with the aid of a 
designer, could have made a very respectable 
coin, which this is not. Indeed, I cannot 
see that it is any improvement in any regard 
upon the old coins.” 

Mr. Kenyon Cox, when shown the photo- 
graphs of the new design, sniffed the air as 
though it were foul, and said, impatiently, 
‘‘Every time the government has anything 
to do in art matters it shows its utter inca- 
pacity to deal with such things.” When he 
was asked to express an opinion of the de- 
sign, he looked at it a moment and said, “‘ It 
is beneath criticism,” and then added, ‘‘I 
think it disgraceful that this great country 
should have such a coin as this.” Mr. Cox 
was disinclined to say more, for he evidently 
felt very strongly on the subject, and was too 
full of disgust at the artistic inferiority of 
the new design to express himself freely and 
still preserve his amiable politeness. 

Mr. J. S. Hartley, the sculptor, who, when 
I called at his studio, had just put the finish- 
ing touches on his model for the heroic statue 
of Ericsson to be placed in the Central Park, 
examined the photographs carefully. Of the 
reverse side of the coin, which shows a her- 
aldic eagle carrying a shield on its breast, 
and in its claws an olive branch and a bunch 
of arrows, Mr. Hartley did not think very 
badly, though he found nothing particular 
in it to praise. Of the obverse side, how- 
ever, with a head of Liberty wearing a Phryg- 
ian cap and a laurel wreath, he said that it 
was evidently the work of an amateur who 
had mastered very few of the rudiments of 
modelling. The head he thought unintellect- 
ual, and the face even worse, as it suggested 
that of a disreputable woman just recovering 
from a prolonged debauch. 

Such were the opinions of three distin- 
guished American artists. The photographs 
were then shown to a dealer in coins, who is 
a learned numismatist, but whose relations 
with the Mint in his business made it inex- 
pedient for him to criticise the work of that 
department in his own name. He said that, 
compared with really good modern coins, 
there was little if anything to commend in 
this, but he thought that after the coins had 
been seen, and we got accustomed to them, 
we would probably like them better. He 
confessed that he rather liked the obverse of 
the coin, and, as an American, he was glad 
that Congress had stipulated that the eagle 
should be preserved on the new coins. The 
head of Liberty he thought was very poor 
and unsatisfactory, and much inferior to 
many of the designs which in time past the 
government had declined to use. And he 
saw no reason or propriety in placing the 
words ‘‘In God we trust” on the coin. 

Several designers were also visited, and to 
them were the photographs shown. With- 
out exception they pronounced the work to 
be devoid of merit, and no improvement 
whatever on the old coins. Such seems to 
be the universal opinion of the new design 
of those qualified to judge in such matters. 
But it has been adopted, and on the ist of 
next January the mints will begin stamping 
the coins with dies made from Mr. Barber’s 
design. And so it will continue until Con- 
gress does a good act by repealing a bad law, 
and enable the government officials to se- 
cure the services of men competent to make 
designs more worthy of the country. 


A PRIVATE OF INFANTRY. 
BY GEO. I. PUTNAM. 


WE of the infantry who served in Texas 
during the seventies never liked to camp at 
that spring in the cafion over to the west of 
Dry Lake. The water was good and the 
camp sheltered, which was more than could 
be said for Camp Charlotte. Old Camp Lan- 
caster we didn’t mind; but Lancaster was 
abandoned just then, and when we took the 
trail between Charlotte and Fort Stockton, 
we had to stop at that spring or make a dry 
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camp, which was the height of discomfort. 
The cavalry professed not to mind it; we 
were willing they should have it. We in the 
light foot thought it was unlucky. I don’t 
know what the officers thought, though I 
have seen them look—that way, you kaow— 
sometimes when speaking of the place. But 
the rank and_-file—the fellows who carried the 
Springfields and wore the cartridge-belts— 
shivered at it; all but Armstrong; he laugh- 
ed. No amount of example had any effect 
on him. He said it was all superstition. I 
don’t know about that. He had been a col- 
lege man in the East before he changed his 
name and enlisted; and some of us didn’t 
know enough to sign our names to the pay- 
rolls. But we knew, without having been to 
college, that every infantry command that 
camped there was sure to strike hard luck 
somewhere on the march. If it wasn’t drown- 
ing in the Pecos, it was sunbeat on the plains; 
and if if wasn’t an ambush, it was only be- 
cause the flankers stumbled on it, and were 
shot in time to save the main body. There 
was bad luck in the water, and we'd rather 
_— an empty canteen in July than a gallon 
of it. 

So when we marched out of Fort Stock- 
ton towards the east one December morning, 
and the skirmishers spread out to the front 
and sides like a big fan, of which the main 
column was the stick, we looked at one an- 
other sufficiently to show what was in our 
minds. Armstronog saw the look, and laugh- 
ed—that hard reckless langh of his—and he 
said he would drink his weight of the water 
to the success of our trip, whatever its aim 
might be. 

Every man in the company liked Arm- 
strong, and felt like cautioning him, for he 
was an obliging, kindly chap. But he would 
fling it off with a laugh, and the next minute 
volunteer to act as flanker over a particularly 
bad-looking piece of ground. Then off he'd 
go on a trot, with his rifle handy at the trail; 
and we felt safe on that side, for he was cool 
and quick to act on occasion. He had good 
judgment, except about that spring. Our 
experience ought to have counted for more 
than his book-learning. 

We made a thorough scout over the mili- 
tary road. The old Butterfield stages ran 
over it, and there had been some lively skir- 
mishes with Indians. We cleared the trail 
for the time, and finally crossed the Pecos 
River. The next day’s march brought us to 
the spring, and there we cooked our suppers 
Christmas evening. 

There were two troops of cavalry guard- 
ing the spring, and we fraternized at once. 
And the paymaster was there, just arrived 
from San Antonio. He paid us off along 
with the cavalry, and each man had two 
months’ pay clinking in his pocket. We 
felt rich. We would have liked to buy 
Christmas presents. We would have been 
glad had we any one to buy presents for. 
But we were surrounded for a hundred miles 
by coyotes and Comanches; neither being 
lovable. So we could only feel the Christ- 
mas in our hearts, and smoke our pipes, and 
think —some of us—of other Christmases 
passed in warm homes, not in a bitter north 
wind; when there was singing, girls’ and 
men’s voices in chorus, and not the howling 
of coyotes; when we heard the pleasant snap 
of wood burning in an open grate, and not 
the cold clink of rifle barrels and picket pins; 
when little children laughed, and believed 
any monstrous fairy story they might be 
told; when there was nothing of this—stern 
and resolute, girded for battle at a moment’s 
call— but all was relaxed and safe in the 
happy, peaceful season. 

We became almost sentimental over it. I 
remember Gutter, the little white-haired Ger- 
man recruit, told about finding gifts in his 
wooden shoes, and cried as he teld it. And 
Hakkerson, who could roll out a string of 
oaths from reveille to taps. started to tell 
about a Christmas dream he had, and choked 
off right in the middle of it. For the rest, 
we stood about sucking our pipes, and drew 
long breaths to show our sympathy, and that 
we might tell of the past, only it was so very 
far in the past, and we had gone such a long 
way from it, that we couldn’t put it in 
words. So we breathed hard, and said no- 
thing. And then Armstrong began. 

We had never seen him so irrational, so 
rattle-headed. I think his gayety was forced, 
unnatural. He seemed determined to stop 
our mooning by his nonsense. He jumped 
up and declaimed: 

** When I was a little hoy not 


When Christmas came around 
kiss— 


uite so big as this, 
always got a candy 


A candy kiss, 
As big as this, 
A present from the good old Kriss.” 


And then, while we threw off our mood, he 
repeated a long string of verses. He must 
have made them up as he went along. Some 
were about Christmas, some were not. I 
can’t remember them. They were all uon- 
sensical,and made us laugh. A lot of the 
cavalry came straggling over to share in our 
fun. It wasn’t very refined. We were risk- 
ing our lives at $13 a piece per month, and 
had little use for refinement. We were rough 
and hearty. Finally, Armstrong said he 
would give us a sample of blank-verse, and 
explained that it was not the same as blank- 
cartridge. He recited: 

** We paste a blank over our past life, 
The future a blank must be; 


And we don’t give a blank for the present, 
Or jolly blanked fools we’d be.” 


That is as near profanity as we ever knew 
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him to get. While we all laughed, a light 
was struck in the darkness on the bluff, and 
as it shone steadily, we knew it came from 
atent. Armstrong asked what it was. One 
of the cavalrymen said a couple of gamblers 
from San Antonio had followed the paymas- 
ter close enough to get the benefit of his es- 
cort, and were running a game. 

Armstrong at once declared he was going 
up to play. He craved excitement. I be- 
lieve he was only too glad of anything that 
would make him forget it was Christmas 
eve. He never had told us much about his 
past. He seemed to want to forget it; some- 
times when he laughed loudest his face was 
sorrowful. He disliked to hear us tell about 
by-gone days; his turn might come. And 
once, when he forgot I was there, he threw 
open his arms and fairly hissed, ‘‘O God!” 
as though he had more anguish than he could 
bear. His face was white and drawn. I got 
away quietly, and never mentioned it to a 
soul. 

So Armstrong went up to gamble, and 
some went with him. Every man had mon- 
ey in his pocket that he longed to spend, and 
there was nothing to buy. The gamblers 
had every chance to make a sweep, and car- 
ry back all the money the paymaster had 
disbursed. And they played their cards 
with that end in view. Of course they put 
up a ‘‘skin” game; we didn’t expect any- 
thing else. But that money burned so hot 
in our pockets that we really didn’t care. 
And we felt a certain strength in our com- 
radeship that might have deterred them from 
openly cheating, but it didn’t. They intend- 
ed to lose no time in the plucking. 

Everything was done very quickly, and if 
TI had not been speedily stripped and reduced 
to the passive condition of a looker-on, I 
should not have seen how the thing happen- 
ed. But Armstrong had been playing as 
though neither loss nor gain was anything to 
him—recklessly as a man might throw good 
money after bad—and luck had followed 
him. He had a big pile of chips, but stil] he 
played, and joked and laughed as he did so. 
Several of the boys winked at him to stop, 
but he would pay no heed. It wasn’t money 
he was after. 

There were some women with the gam- 
blers, and one of them had been hanging 
around Armstrong from the moment he com- 
menced winning; and as he leaned forward 
to place his bet, she slipped her hand to his 
stack, and took away some of the chips. 
Armstrong drew back suddenly and saw it. 
Instantly he caught her wrist. She scream- 
ed, and the gambler whipped out a pistol, 
and in a moment had shot Armstrong dead. 

There was a moment’s stillness, and then a 
tremendous uproar. But we were unarmed, 
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and with their revolvers, the gamblers held 
us at a disadvantage. The officers came up, 
and discipline prevailed. We carried Arm- 
strong’s body to the camp, and made no dem- 
onstration, 

In a day or two the gamblers and women 
were sent to San Antonio under guard. But 
that or the subsequent Indian fight, in which, 
strangely, all but the guard were killed, has 
nothing to do with this story. 

When the surgeon examined Armstrong’s 
body during the night, he took from it a little 
gold cross, and handed it to the captain. It 
was engraved, “H. A.I. from M. C., Christ- 

‘From his sweetheart,” said the captain, 
turning it over. ‘‘Those are his initials, 
‘H. A. 1.’ His name was—” And I didn’t 
catch it. It wasanodd name. ‘‘ He was of 
a good family back in old*New York. But 
the black sheep—the black sheep.” 

‘* Married?” asked the surgeon. 

‘* No,” said the captain, very sober. ‘‘That’s 
just it.” 

The next day—Christmas day—was the 
funeral. The wind had settled into a search- 
ing Norther, blowing fine needles of ice in our 
faces. A shallow grave was scooped, and in 
it we laid the body. Our captain read the 
prayer, a volley was fired, the bugler blew 
taps, and all was over. A soldier’s burial. 
Armstrong may rest till the last assembly 
sounds, and nations form for roll-call. 

We piled a great many rocks on the grave 
to keep the coyotes away, and at the head we 
placed a large rock, on which a cavalryman 
at great pains had scratched with a hammer 
and a picket pin this inscription: 


H. ARMSTRONG, 
Pvt. Inf. U. S. A. 


si 
C’mas, ‘77. 


The slabs of limestone lving all about that 
desolate spot look much like broken tomb- 
stones; yet among them Armstrong sleeps 
alone and undisturbed. Not even a Co- 
manche rides over his grave. 

From the chances he took, he might have 
died a hundred times before he did. Yet if 
he had not so recklessly dared fate in the 
shape of that unlucky spring, he might be 
with us this year, comfortably eating a 
Christmas dinner in the warm company 
mess. 

And, after all, his laughter and scofiing 
may only have been assumed. Perhaps he 
= the same idea about the spring that we 
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AUGUSTIN DALY’S NEW THEATRE IN LONDON, FACING CRANBOURNE STREET, WEST. 


MR. DALY’S LONDON THEATRE. 


As has already been announced by cable, 
a new theatre in London, to be built by Mr. 
Augustin Daly, is an assured thing. The 
foundation-stone was laid on October 30th, 
and the building willbe finished by the au- 
tumn of 92. The theatre will be situated on 
Cranbourne Street, a few feet out of Leices- 
ter Square, and in the main thoroughfare 
from Piccadilly to Covent Garden. These 
are the plain sober facts regarding the new 
venture, and the first interesting chapter of 
its history was written when the foundation- 
stone was dedicated. A notable company 
was present on that occasion, and Miss Ada 
Rehan took the leading rdle. Mr. George 
Edwardes, who has charge of the building, 
began by expressing the hope that the mor- 
tar Miss Rehan spread between the two 
stones might signify the cementing together 
of the British and American stages. Then 
Miss Rehan laid the stone, and taking the 
hand of Mrs. Bancroft, recited a thirty-two- 
line poem written for the occasion by Clem- 


ent Scott. There was no general title, but 
the first verse ran as foliows: 

‘‘ Brothers and sisters from over the sea, 

Send us your blessing before we depart! 
Here in this Empire of Cities are we 

Building for Time a cathedral of Art! 
Art of no country! and Art of no home! 

Wanderer free o'er the face of the world! 
Warrior Art, when unwilling to roam, 

Here is your tent, with your banner unfurl’d.” 

The remaining three verses were in the 
same strain, settling a few mooted questions 
regarding the stage, and the last two lines 
affirmed, 

“Not for Renown, but for Beauty we pray; 
Parest in Art—is the dearest to God.” 

The sentiments were well received, and 
then Mrs. Bancroft came forward to ‘*‘ name” 
the new theatre. There was but one name 
for it, Mrs. Bancroft said, and that was ap- 
parent, so the name of ‘‘ Daly’s” was duly 
bestowed. A bottle of champagne was bro- 
ken over the stone as an appropriate liba- 
tion, and this office also fell to Mrs. Bancroft. 
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“A YANKEE NOTION.” 


THE gentleman of mythology who sowed 
the dragon’s teeth from which sprang hordes 
of armed men is not in the race with the 
more modern gentleman who first sowed 
the seeds of ‘‘ drop a nickel in the slot ” ma- 
chines. The variations that have been play- 
ed on this instrument have been multitudi- 
nous, and the era of mechanical servants 
seems to have been fairly begun. As yet the 
machines have been more or less conven- 
iences, but they are conveniences that in this 
age shortly become necessities. The latest 
variation of this scheme is a ‘‘ lay a parcel on 
the shelf and have it delivered” apparatus. 
It is an illustration of mechanical simplicity, 
and may become a necessity, especially to 
‘‘shoppers.” It is nothing but a parcel ex- 
press run on mechanical principles. About 
the city, through the shopping and business 
districts, these machines are to be distrib- 
uted, and judging from certain local express 
statistics they seem to supply a hitherto 
void. 

As shown in the illustration, this new in- 
vention is simply an oblong box of polished 
steel set on end and rounded at the top. In 
front is a small platform bearing the words, 
‘*Step on this”; and when the order is obey- 
ed, the top slides open, and a steel shelf 
comes up, and completely hides the contents 
of the box below. On this shelf the package 


is laid, and a stamp costing fifteen cents be- 
ing affixed, the sender of the package retires 
from the platform, and the box closes. 

If there is an address on the parcel, the 
sender may count upon its collection within 
an hour, and ultimate delivery. With each 
stamp purchased a coupon is attached, which 
is regarded as a receipt. A number of wagons 
make hourly collections, and a dial on the 
front of the machine indicates when the par- 
cel will be started on its way. Another stock 
idea of the humorist is thus done away with, 
for the poor henpecked husband can no 
longer be pictured as lugging an armful of 
miscellaneous bundles. He can pay fifteen 
cents at the Battery, and have the cargo de- 
livered at his residence on the banks of the 
picturesque Harlem. Within the breast of 
man exists an anti-bundle sentiment that will 
be fostered by this new machine. The in- 
dulgent father at Christmas-time will econo- 
mize to the extent of fifteen cents per gift, 
and firmly decline to exhibit himself as a 
peripatetic Santa Claus in any public vehicle. 
By mechanical aid man will rise from the 
life of petty annoyances, and establish him- 
self as a creature of luxury by the expendi- 
ture of a few paltry cents. It may make life 
more expensive; but what is the use of mon- 
ey without comfort? It is only the inventor 
who becomes rich. F 


THE LESSON OF THE STRIKE. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


OVER one hundred men were crowded into 
the little assembly rooms at Mawhaka. The 
air was redolent with the fumes of bad tobac- 
co that came from numerous pipes, and the 
hot close room was filled with the smoke. 
At one end was a platform, upon which 
stood a dozen chairs and a table, and a score 
of hard benches scattered about completed 
the furniture of the room, unless the tiny 
broken stove in one corner be included. The 
company assembled there was one of men— 
sturdy fellows, who puffed doggedly at their 
black pipes, as though they held some griev- 
ance against them. The pipes were certainly 
not worthy of any particular praise, but to 
their owners they were all that could be de- 
sired as comforters, acting as outlets for their 
righteous indignation—righteous, that is, ac- 
éording to the ideas of the smokers. The 
men of the great iron-mill at Mawhaka were 
dissatisfied. Trouble had been brewing for 
some time between John Parsons, the young 
mill-owner, and the operatives, and the fric- 
tion increased daily. The original cause of 
the trouble had been forgotten, but trivial 
things occurring from time to time had served 
to keep the men inflamed, and they threaten- 
ed to burst into open rebellion. They con- 
sidered that they had been ill treated. They 
had their rights, and they wished them to be 
recognized, and to this end they had gathered 
in the hall. Matters would have been brought 
to a focus before, but the men were not prop- 
erly organized, or rather they had no leader 
among themselves. On this night district 
managers from neighboring towns were to 
address the men, and bring them to some sort 
of order; they were ripe for revolt. 

About the room were gathered little knots 
of interested workers, heavy -browed and 
glum, discussing with heat and the strength 
of their convictions the right to rebel, and 
strike a blow at monopoly, plutocracy, iris- 
tocracy—anything, in fact, which ran in lines 
apart from their own lives. The American 
working-man with his grievance is a for- 
midable thing—a mild hydra-headed dragon, 
which hurts itself more in the long-run than 
the interests against which it fights. Liber- 
ty is too sharp a sword to be left wholly 
in the keeping of men who are as children. 
One by one the knots dissolved themselves, 


and the men radiated in all directions. Half 
a dozen men ascended the platform and took 
seats, while the others stretched out on the 
benches. The hum of voices subsided as the 
foreman of the mill arose and walked for- 
ward, and when there was a momentary lull, 
he rapped fiercely on the table with a stick. 

‘«T he meeting will please come to order.” 

Parliamentary rule, like death, is devoid of 
respect, and consequently all classes are ruled 
by it. As the foreman spoke the noise sub- 
sided, and the silence was broken only by 
the shuffle of heavy feet. 

‘‘A chairman must be appointed for the 
meeting,” said the foreman. 

‘*Oi move thot Mr. Peters be elicted chair- 
man,” said a red-faced Irishman on the plat- 
form. 

“*T second it!” ‘‘ Aye!” ‘‘ Aye!” came from 
all parts of the room. 

Mr. Peters, the foreman, colored and bow- 
ed. ‘‘ Before I take the chair,” he said, ‘I 
wish to say a few words. You know I’m 
with yer every time [cheers and applause], 
but I’ve been requested by the boss [a low 
hiss] to say a few words to you for him. 
‘ Peters,’ he says, says he, ‘I hear there’s go- 
in’ to be a meetin’ to-night. Now,’ he says, 
‘IT want the men to come to an understandin’. 
I don’t want no more of this foolishness— 
this growlin’ that’s been goin’ on for some 
months past. Tell ’em to make up their 
minds one way or ’nother, ter quit growlin’ 
an’ go to work, or else they can quit work. 
There’s no half-way business. I’m dead 
tired of it,’ says he, ‘an’ I want you to tell 
‘em so.’ Now I’ve told you, and it rests with 
you. You know how J feel, an’ I’ll foller 
ther crowd. Gentlemen, I’ll interduce to 
you Mr. Murphy, foreman of our district as- 
sembly, who won the lock-out in Coverton a 
few weeks ago.” 

The chairman sat down, and the Irishman 
who had before spoken rose to his feet, and 
came forward rubbing his face with a red 
bandanna. The cheers that greeted him told 
the feelings of the men, for Mr. Murphy was 
well known as a general ‘‘ kicker” against 
any sort of authority. 


At the moment of Mr. Murphy’s introduc- 
tion Jobn Parsons and two intimate friends 


were laughing and smoking over their post- 
prandial coffee. Parsons was a young man 
of about thirty years of age, with a strongly 
marked, clean-shaven face and a thin, firm 
mouth. Of independent manner and over- 
bearing to his subordinates, he was much 
disliked by a number of people; but those 
who were counted as his intimate friends 
loved him and believed in him, and beyond 
them the young man did not care what peo- 
ple thought of him. At his father’s death he 
had come into possession of the mill, and for 
three years had managed it successfully. A 
bachelor at the time, he was shortly to be 
married to a girl of his native town. Fond 
hopes of moneyed alliances were blighted 
when this highly eligible parti announced 
his engagement, and many a mother wonder- 
ed what he saw in Rose Anderson. She had 
no money, it was true; but John Parsons 
was not mercenary, and the long line of an- 
cestry on the girl’s part would have been far 
more attractive to him than wealth untold. 
It was simply a love-match, and all indi- 
cations pointed to a happy marriage. Par- 
sons traced his lineage back to the days of 
feudalism, and he gloried in it. He was a 
curious combination of aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, and the sentiment of ‘‘ family” 
predominated. Strange ideas for a nine- 
teenth-century American to hold, but they 
were a part of his life. 

‘*T hear that you have had some trouble 
at the mill,” remarked Wakeman, one of his 
companions, whose prosperous mill did not 
compare in size with that of his friend. 
** Any truth in it?” 

Parsons frowned. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, shortly; 
‘but it cannot last. It has to stop, or the 
mill is closed.” 

“Can you afford to do so?” asked Tom 
Foster, a young lawyer, who made up the 
trio. 

‘*T will afford it,” was the answer. 

‘*Have you heard from any of the labor 
men on the subject?” volunteered Wakeman. 

The young owner's fist came down on the 
table with a crash. ‘‘ No, sir; I do my busi- 
ness with my employés through no third per- 
son. That chuckle-headed 2 edo ur- 
phy is to address a meeting that is to be held 
to-night, and I have sent the men an ultima- 
tum—to shut up or stop work. I will not be 
dictated to by any third party; it’s an out- 
rage that mill-owners stand it.” 

** But have the men nog rights?” questioned 
Wakeman, who was notoriously weak in his 
management. 

“‘I do not discuss their rights,” rejoined 
Parsons. ‘‘ The question is simply this, will 
they work as I wish, or will they not? They 
get their money regularly; they are paid for 
the time they work; if they are dissatisfied, let 
them get out, and give others a chance to fill 
their places. Talk about liberty, a working- 
man has no more liberty to-day than he had 
five hundred years ago, and he has a sterner 
master in the union. I know you will laugh 
at me, but I tell you that when the land was 
owned by the aristoeracy and ruled by them, 
when class distinctions existed, man was hap- 
pier than he is to-day. It is very beautiful in 
theory, but independence is a poor practice 
for everybody. Organize liberty,and you 
remove class distinction, with practically no 
organization. Start a labor union, and class 
distinctions are formed. What about those 
men who do not care to join a union, and 
show true independence by holding aloof? 
What of them? Why, they starve.” 

‘* Quite a sermon,” muttered Foster, light- 
ing a cigar. 

arsons laughed. ‘I do not mean to 
preach, but once started, I am carried away 
with the subject. I have often wondered 
where my ideas came from, for my father 
was a democrat in the pure use of the word. 
I think that the spirit of some old feudal 
ancestor is reincarnate in me, for I have a 
certain sense of superiority that I have no 
right to by my own merits. Idon’t mean the 
reincarnation of the Buddhists—I wouldn’t 
refrain from kicking a miserable yellow dog 
because it might contain the soul of my mild 
old nurse, I’d refrain simply out of consid- 
eration for the dog—but what I do mean is 
the reincarnation of ancestral spirit which 
may have been latent for generations; hered- 
itary, in other words.” 

‘*Then if you should meet a man in the 
street, a man whom you had never seen be- 
fore, and would feel impelled to strike him, 
you would believe that some hundred years 
ago that man’s ancestor thrashed one of 
your forefathers, and you were going to 
even things up, eh?” suggested Foster, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘The law would call it simple assault, 
and the only hereditary question the court 
might consider would be that of insanity.” 

‘*Don’t be foolish,” cried Parsons. ‘‘ Let 
me illustrate by a story. Last year while in 
England I looked up the branch of our 
house which remained there while an an- 
cestor of mine emigrated about 1700. I did 
not make myself known. The family name 
is the same, but the English branch holds 
a title, and everybody does not know what 
the family name is. The immediate family 
was in London, and I was shown through 
by an old housekeeper. My pulses thrilled 
as I trod the old ancestral halls, and I almost 
bewailed my fate at having a younger bro- 
ther for an ancestor. I tapped the armor 
with a sense of pride, and listened to the old 
woman’s stories with a feeling of personal 
admiration, for the men she spoke of were 
as much mine as the noble lord who lingered 
in Mayfair. When we reached the portrait 
gallery, I lingered before each face with 
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strange sensations, but there was one picture 
that suddenly attracted me, and as soon as 
I saw it I seemed to remember the ori- 
ginal.” 

A sniff came from Foster at this point, but 
Wakeman was evidently thinking out some 
scheme referring to the mill, which he was 
intending to submit to Parsons. 

‘The picture was that of a beautiful girl 
of about eighteen years of age, and she seemed 
a queen by the very poise of her head. I was 
so entranced that my guide noticed it, and be- 
gan this story—I give it in her own words: 


‘She was the daughter of old Sir Francis, 


who died about 1470. He was a fierce, head- 
strong man, holding his people in subjection, 
and feared by all. His only daughter in- 
herited some of the old man’s strength, but 
she was as kind as she was beautiful, and 
an angel of goodness to all her inferiors 
and greatly loved. One evening in sum- 
mer, however, while walking unattended 
through the park, a rough soldier addressed 
her. She turned away, but the man caught 
her in his arms, and tried to kiss her. At 
this point I interrupted the narrator,and said 
that I knew the story. I looked at the face 
again and knew the rest. Her cousin, who 
was passing, heard the screams, and hasten- 
ing to her defence, stabbed the man, and left 
him lying dead. ‘La, sir,’ said the house- 
keeper, as I finished, ‘ that’s right; ye must 
have heard the tale.’” 

‘* Had you?” inquired Foster, interestedly. 

‘*No,” replied Parsons, slowly; ‘‘I had 
never heard the circumstances narrated be- 
fore, but the first words of the housekeep- 
er called up the scene as in a picture. fe 
seemed as though I had heard the scream, 
and bursting through the bushes had seen 
the girl struggling in the man’s grasp. It 
was like a memory of a long-ago happening 
in which I was an actor. Then I saw the 
girl turn to her rescuer with a smile; the 
man before her inspired her with no sense of 
pity, for he had attempted to be her equal.” 

‘‘Ah! I see,” laughed Wakeman; ‘and 
you feel as she did; you are probably the re- 
incarnation of the cousin. Did you marry 

er?” 


For a moment the young man’s eyes grew 
angry, and then he answered, quietly enough: 
‘*T asked the housekeeper,and she said that 
he did. The girl was the old man’s only 
daughter, and the young man was his heir, 
so they were both ancestors of mine. I at- 
tempt no explanations of my part of it, but 
tell you the story as it happened. Ido, how- 
ever, know how the girl felt, and to-day I 
hold myself as far above the lower classes as 
did the old knight in his own time. Have I 
nota right? Perhaps not in these later days, 
but I cannot destroy the feeling.” 

A servant entered at that moment. “If 
you please, sir, Mr. Peters would like to see 

ou.” 

‘Tell Peters to come in. My foreman at 
the mill,” he explained to his friends. 

The man walked sheepishly into the richly 
furnished room. 

‘* Well?” queried Parsons. 

‘“‘The men are going to strike at noon 
to-morrow, sir, unless these condifions are 
agreed to,” and Peters held out a paper. 

The young mill-owner took the document, 
deliberately tore it in half, and threw the 
pieces to one side. 

‘** At noon to-morrow?” he asked, quietly. 

“Wen er.” 

‘‘You may tell the men, Peters, that they 
may declare their strike on now if they de- 
sire, as the mill will remain closed until fur- 
ther orders. Good-night.” 


The young owner kept his word. For six 
mouths the forges of the great mill lay silent, 
and the furnace fires unlit. The men linger- 
ed about hoping for satisfaction, but to each 
query, John Parsons replied, I am my own 
manager; I will open the mill when I please, 
and not before.” 

At the end of a month the men were really 
anxious to go to work, and to explain that 
desire Mr. Murphy called at Parsons’s house. 
Mr. Murphy made a hurried exit from the 
house, made no report of his visit, but ad- 
vised the men to fight until ‘‘ ould Oireland 
was free.” Money was scarce; the men 
knew that there was plenty of work waiting 
at the mill, but the owner was obdurate. 

‘*Did the union suggest this?” asked Par- 
sons,when Peters laid before him some plan. 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

‘**I do not recognize the union,” was all 
the comfort they got. 

Again a week dragged by. Winter was 
near at hand, and the men were suffering. 
The district tried to organize a general strike 
with no success, and the spirits of the suffer- 
ers fell accordingly. 

‘*Will you ever open up again, sir?” tim- 
idly asked Peters one day. 

‘*When I get ready,” was the answer of 
the owner; ‘‘and when I do, no union man 
will come inside the door; the workers will 
be under contract to me. But why do you 
ask? The men are free to go where they 
please; they needn’t wait on my pleasure. 
Does the union not support them?” 

‘They have no funds, sir,” Peters said, 
sadly, turning away. 

And when the men heard this they cursed 
the young mill-owner with all the bitterness 
of hate, but when a young Irishman suggest- 
ed force, and hinted at something else, there 
was a deep sullen growl—but it was not fa- 
vorable to the proposal. There were little 
ones that wanted food and raiment; there 
were wives that worked through all the lull 
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in the storm, while the men stood idle and 
their union failed them for lack of funds. 

One evening after dinner Parsons strolled 
through the village on his way to visit his 
fiancée. He had come to the conclusion 
that he had nearly won the fight, but the 
surrender of the strikers must be uncondi- 
tional before he accepted it. The fault was 
not his; he had given warning. Two of his 
old workers passed him by, and though they 
looked at him appealingly, he did not appear 
to see them. There was a circus in town, 
and the streets were filled with wagons and 
people from the country, mixed with that 
crowd that follows in the wake of a circus. 
Parsons strolled by the great tent, where the 
venders of pea-nuts and pop-corn were shout- 
ing their wares, and then walked on to the 
house whither he was bound. Miss Ander- 
son was not at home. 

‘‘She went out directly after dinner,” said 
her mother, ‘‘and promised to return at 
once. She was bound on anerrand of chari- 
ty, and will surely be back before the dark- 
ness.” 

John Parsons sat on the piazza and smoked 
his cigar slowly. He was at peace with him- 
self, and in a very good humor with a cer- 
tain person in whom he believed implicitly. 
Facts were nothing to him if he did not 
chose to be convinced by them, but he could 
bring himself into a belief in anything that 
pleased him. He was thinking that the les- 
son of the strike would be a good one for his 
men, and also for other mill-owners. He did 
not notice that the minutes slipped swiftly 
by, and that Miss Anderson did not return. 
Suddenly he realized that it had grown quite 
dark, and looking at his watch, saw that 
nearly an hour had elapsed since his arrival. 
He hurried into the house. 

‘‘T think that she was going to Barton 
Street,” said the old lady. ‘She surely 
ought to have returned.” 

John started. He recalled the crowded 
streets, the rough crowds, and his heart sank. 
He was madly in love with her, but the real- 
ization of the fact came at that moment. It 
was quite dark, and a horrible chapter of pos- 
sible happenings flashed through his brain. 
He thought of the gaunt, hollow -eyed men 
he had refused that ‘day to see, and the idea 
of revenge suggested itself. Ashe reached the 
gate three figures approached, and stopped. 

‘*Good-night,” he heard the voice of Miss 
Anderson say. ‘‘I am much obliged.” 
And as two forms disappeared, the girl walk- 
ed into her lover’s arms. 

“Who were those men?” he asked, quickly. 

‘* Friends, John,” she answered. ‘‘ I was 
coming home, being detained longer than I 
thought, and was passing by the headquar- 
ters of your strikers—your strikers,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘ when two men came forward—” 

‘*Scoundrels!” cried John Parsons, fierce- 
ly, catching the girl's hands in a tight grasp. 

“No, Join, no,” she replied, vehemently. 
“One of them came up and took off his hat. 
‘Excuse me, miss,’ he said, ‘but there’s a 
pretty tough crowd in the village to-night, 
an’ Jim and me thought we'd better say as 
we'll see you home; and they did. They 
acted as gentlemen--true gentlemen—never 
saying a “word until spoken to; and they 
caine all the way home with me through that 
horrible crowd. They were so good and kind, 
and w anted to knock a man down who stared 
at me.” 

‘Did they mention me?” 
asked. 

‘‘They said they knew I was the ‘lady as 
Mr. Parsons was to marry.’ ” 

In one brief moment all that he had ever 
said against the working-man came into John 
Parsons’s mind, and in that time he thought 
of the old baron and the men he called his 
inferiors. Liberty was equality in one way, 
after all. 

The next morning thewhistles of John Par- 
sons’s iron-mill blew lustily at seven o’clock, 
and when he arrived there half an hour 
later, he found all the men assembled in the 
court-yard wondering what was to come. 

The young man mounted a box. ‘‘ Men,” 
he said, ‘‘ we have probably both been in the 
wrong. I, at least, have, and I will confess 
it. The anvils await you, and the forges are 
lit. Goto work. Let the past be forgotten. 
We will begin all over again, and work to- 
gether. To-day is Wednesday; on Saturday 
you will receive one week’s pay in full. I 
know that money is scarce, and I want to 
thank you for having acted as—men.’ 

And the cheers that arose from those hon- 
est throats were heartier than those that greet- 
ed Mr. Murphy six months before. 

“‘T guess the ghost of my old ancestor is 
laid effectually now,” laughed Parsons to 
himself. ‘‘ He couldn't appreciate the era of 
chivalry and free labor.” 


the young man 


HYMEN’S SHOP WINDOW IN 
CHICAGO. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


In many States and cities the banns are 
now published in the newspapers in the form 
of lists of persons who have taken out licenses 
to marry. Seeing these lists, so strange to a 
New-Yorker, in the Chicago dailies every 
morning led me to investigate the manner 
in which the happy lovers out West make 
known their connubial intentions. I was 
greatly helped to make the investigation by 
running across a few interesting remarks 
upon the subject in a Chicago guide-book. 
There it was stated that 14,200 licenses were 
issued in 1890. In nearly 700 cases the con- 
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sent of parents was necessary, So young were 
the brides or grooms. The youngest maiden 

yas fifteen—an Italian, in all probability— 
and the youngest boy was eighteen. The 
oldest woman was fifty-nine, but there was 
a bridegroom of seventy-one years, who had 
been married twice before. One man of 
sixty-five years married a woman twenty- 
two years old, and more than a score of men 
remarried wives from whom they had been 
divorced. 

It will be seen that there was much of 
promise in the distant view that was thus 
obtained of the marriage license bureau. I 
found it to be one of many windows in the 
County Clerk’s office—a very commonplace- 
looking window in front of a long tall desk, 
and bearing the legend, * ‘Marriage Licenses 
and Naturalization.” A young German was 
standing before the window, and several men 
and women stood behind him, as if waiting 
their turns to be cross-examined by the 
sprightly, flashing -eyed, black - haired man 
who faced the window from the other side, 
and made his pen fly across the papers before 
him as if he expected this year’s 14,000 lovers 
to appear before him simultaneously that 
afternoon. I was invited to join him behind 
the counter; and when I explained that we 
New-Yorkers do not understand the mar- 
riage- license ceremony, he flung open a 
drawer, whipped out a green-covered book 
that looked like a nov el, slammed the drawer 
shut, and said: ‘‘ I have written a book about 
it. That will tell you everything.” Then 
he put a question in German to the suitor 
for a license before him, obtained a ‘Ja, 
Meinherr,” in reply, and fell to writing again, 
quite as if he had another book in hand and 
the printer was crying for ‘‘ copy.” 

The book which he gave me was entitled 
From the Marriage License Window, by M. 
Salmonson, ex-Marriage License Deputy for 
Cook County, Illinois. The work looked as 
if it might prove very entertaining, but, of 
course, the mere glance it got could reveal 
nothing so novel and peculiar as the fact 
that the clerk had written it. We have many 
sorts of clerks in public offices in New York 
city, but I cannot honestly say that there are 
many who reveal a fondness for exploiting 
the romantic sides of their work in book 
form, or many who even read books. Mr. 
Salmonson finished with the man in hand, 
and immediately addressed the next comer 
in Swedish. 

‘‘How many languages do you speak?” I 
inquired. 

“J speak Scandinavian, French, German, 
and English,” said he. “That is to say, I 
understand the literatures of those countries, 
besides speaking their tongues. I get along 
with the Poles and Bohemians, but though I 
speak their languages, I am not familiar with 
their literature—an indispensable require- 
ment in the study of a people.” 

Unfortunately this very uncommon sort 
of an official was too busy to talk much; and, 
worse still for the fortune of the reader, what 
conversation we did have was upon matters 
not germane to the subject of licenses. It is 
impossible therefore to estimate the loss that 
was thus occasioned. His second client, the 
Swede, was a young man under twenty-one, 
who had to fetch his father along with him 
to give his consent to the proposed marriage. 
‘*l am going to be twenty-one,” was all that 
he vouchsafed on the delicate point of his 
age. But the non-attendant bride, of whom 
Mr. Salmonson always spoke as ‘‘the lady,” 
was eighteen years old, so that her part in 
the procedure offered no obstacle. 

All the time that Mr. Salmonson was put- 
ting questions to the applicants he was writ- 
ing ; down their answers in the vacant spaces 
in blanks which read as follows: 


emnize marriage, greeting: Marriage may be 
celebrated between Mr. , of , in such 
a county and such a State, of the age of 
years, and M— , in such a county and 
State, of the age of years. Witness: 
Henry Wulff, Clerk of the County Court of 
said Cook County, etec., etc.” Then follows 
the certification that the marriage was cele- 
brated by some one who fills out the rest of 
the form. 

The happy swain who is to receive such 
a paper does not do so until he has stepped 
to the next window, labelled ‘‘ Cashier,” 
where he is to pay one dollar and a half, the 
fee for the service. Once in a while, Mr. 

Salmonson says, there happens along a man 
who does not know that there is anything to 
pay, and who is not able to meet the ch: irge, 
although he feels able to marry. In sucha 
case the attachés of the office are very apt to 
raise the sum among themselves and pay it 
to the county, because every license is num- 
bered, and there must be found in the safe 
as many shillings as six times the number of 
licenses that have been issued each day. Of 
course it is a rare occurrence for a man to 
come unprepared to pay the fee. The far 
commoner cases are those where the happy 
applicants are moved to throw ont their 
money lightly, with a cigar all around for 
the clerks, and an invitation to the chief 
clerk to *‘come out and smile.” This liter- 
ary official lays down the rule that cigars 
are always accepted, even when the recipient 
does not smoke, and that there is never time 
for the other form of refreshment. 

It was on a Friday that I visited the mar- 
riage license window, and I was informed 
that any other day of the week except Sun- 
day would have been better, because those 
who are even a very little superstitious do 
not visit the window on that much-slandered 
day. Very superstitious persous go much 
farther than that, for one couple, upon hear- 
ing a band pass the window playing a funer- 
al march at the head of a procession, refused 
to take out the license until another day. 
And Mr. Salmonson says that on one occa- 
sion a young man inquired whether he 
thought it would rain before night. The sky 
looked threatening, and the clerk said he 
thought rain might fall. 

““Then I will come on another day,” said 
the timid applicant. ‘‘It would be bad luck 
if it rained on the day I get my license.” 

I could not help wondering what must 
be the scene on such unusually busy days 
as Saturdays or the days preceding national 
festivals, for though it was Friday, there was 
no pause in the business at the window. As 
quickly as one man got his permit, another 
took his place. Only two women came with 
their prospective husbands. ‘There is no 
need for any of the fair sex to go to the 
window, and, as a rule, it is only the hum- 
bler and more ignorant ones who do so, con- 
ceiving it to be a necessity. 

This fact led to a very peculiar and un- 
looked-for business that was for a time regu- 
larly carried on close before the ‘window. 
The parties in or partners to this specula- 
tion were a justice of the peace and a clergy- 
man, who were daily frequenters of this 
branch altar of Hymen for purposes of law- 
ful but selfish gain. They managed to clear 
fifty dollars a week each, it was said. Know- 
ing full well that only the simplest folk, or 
those most ignorant of the law, would come 
in couples where only the man was required 
to attend, this ingenious pair saw a chance 
to intrude upon such simplicity with offers to 
marry the candidates out of hand, as it were. 
The justice of the peace was an [rish-Ameri- 
can, and the clergyman was a German with 
a smattering of several European tongues. 
The justice always broke the ice. He met 
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These blanks were for official retention, 
to be filed away as public records. When 
one of these forms was filled out, the clerk 
held it up before him and took a much larger 
printed form from a pile in front of him, 
upon which to copy a part of the record he 
had entered upon the smaller sheet. The 
larger blank was to be given to the applicant, 
to be taken home by him or her. It was 
completed by a formula which the clergy- 
man or magistrate who afterwards marries 
the couple is obliged to fill in and sign. This 
person then returns the whole sheet to the 
authorities, and bestows upon the newly 
wedded pair a regular marriage certificate. 
The little blank which the clerk keeps is as 
plain as pie crust and is very cheaply gotten 
up, but the other is a formidable and artistic 
looking document, having a fancy border 
and much brave and ornamental type, as be- 
fits a paper which an ardent and tender suitor 
is to bear away to the idol of his affections, 
in witness of his earnestness and enterprise. 
When she receives such a testimonial she 
reads these words: 

“To any person legally authorized to sol- 
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each couple with a suggestion that he was 
able to perform acivil marriage. He offered 
weighty arguments against delay where both 
parties had taken a holiday, and might as well 
hasten the end and aim of all true lovers. 
Often his offer was refused on religious 
grounds, the couple were agreed to be mar- 
ried by a minister. Very well, then, said 
the magistrate, there chances to be here at 
this moment my friend the Reverend So- 
and-So. More than that, the obliging magis- 
trate doubted not that he could prevail upon 
the preacher to delay his business long enough 
to turn two happy hearts into a blissful one. 
Then came the busy minister upon the scene, 
‘‘and,” said my informant, ‘‘as long as this 
pair of brokers worked together, few couples 
escaped them.” It was said that some oth- 
ers of this ilk were even then practising their 
wiles upon the too-susceptible fractions of the 
public that wandered into the office, and I 
even had one of the so-called brokers pointed 
out to me, but as I watched him awhile (hop- 
ing to witness a wedding, and yet was dis- 
appointed) I cannot declare that the ‘‘ busi- 
ness” now goes on. 
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It would have been wonderful had there 
occurred such another wedding as one which 
Mr. Salmonson tells of having witnessed. 
In that case the bride, a negro girl, took off 
her hat and collar, and then her dress, and 
stood revealing to the at first bewildered on- 
lookers a complete wedding gown of white, 
to which she added, from a parcel she had 
carried, an artificial orange wreath to make 
the costume complete. In his book he tells 
of many and many an odd observation and 
experience. In taking an oath to the truth 
of what they have said, as all must do, it is 
noticed that many laborers from Protestant 
Europe raise three fingers, to represent the 
Trinity, instead of one hand as we do; but 
one man, on being asked to raise his hand, 
lifted both arms above his head. He was a 
professional criminal, accustomed to being 
searched by officers of the law. Young 
Americans are usually in a hurry; they want 
to know if they can be attended to ‘right 
away.” They spoil blank after blank in a 
vain endeavor to sign their full names, and 
they explain that for years they have abbre- 
viated their signatures in the rush of busi- 
ness until their hands refuse to break the old 
habit. One man is said to have signed him- 
self ‘‘ Smith & Co.” , 

The Slavs and the French Canadians are 
the most illiterate applicants at the window. 
Many seem to have had no schooling. Ivish- 
men who cannot write are ashamed of the 
fact. Some appear with their right hands 
bandaged, while others give the impression 
of having practised the art of printing mere- 
ly the letters of their names and no others. 
Many of the Hebrews can only write their 
names in Hebrew characters. They are the 
most deferential applicants. Oftentimes they 
knock at the open door, and being bidden to 
enter, stand at a distance uncovered. They 
come direct from the synagogues dressed in 
their best, with their sweethearts beside them. 
Those who are most strict will not touch pen 
and ink on Saturday, though they come on 
thatday. Irishmen bring their friends, who 
are apt to tease them, calling them ‘* vic- 
tims.” and siiying that one stroke of the pen 
will destroy their liberty. The Irish are the 
ones who most frequently offer to treat the 
clerk. 

When a man strides up and produces his 
discharge from the army and a double set of 
certificates of birth and vaccination, the clerk 
says he knows he is dealing with a German, 
who will be surprised to learn that a man 
may marry in America without being vac- 
cinated. The Germans are apt to bring their 
brides and a group of friends, who Jaugh and 
jest all the time that the permit is being 
drawn up. The young Bohemian man and 
his male friends come freshly barbered and 
with white artificial flowers in their coat 
lapels. When Italians come, the families of 
both parties to the match are apt to be with 
them inaswarm. The women are gay with 
bright colors, and the bride’s mother, while 
giving consent for her sixteen-year-old 
daughter to marry, explains that she was still 
younger when she was married. The Scan- 
dinavian men marry their own kind, but the 
girls and women are more liberal. There 
are Swedes whose religious zeal will not per- 
mit them either to take an oath or to “ affirm,” 
and such ones go to distant States, where per- 
mits are not required, when they wish to get 
married. 

It was easy to see in one morning’s visit 
that a marriage license window is a queer 
place, and one at which human nature is 
bared to official inspection as it seldom is in 
any other government office. Hither come 
the gossips to ask whether certain couples 
whose names were published the other day 
have yet got married; to ask what sort of a 
looking man it was who took out a license 
to wed with Susie Todd, was he tall and 
light or stout and dark? And hither come 
angry mothers to say that no permit should 
have been given for their daughters, who are 
not so old as was said. They ask how the 
law can be invoked to punish the offending 
bridegrooms. But there are other brides 
who appear to be forty or thirty, yet declare 
themselves thirty or twenty. Back comes a 
man to ask if his permit number cannot be 
changed, because he wants to buy a lottery 
ticket of the same number as his wedding 
license, and cannot do so unless a change is 
made. Old men speak for girlish brides, 
and ancient wrinkled women lead up very 
young men, holding their arms as if they 
might escape. Once a girl came weeping, 
and said the man she meant to marry lay 
dying, and there was not a moment to lose. 
Indeed, it is a queer place, and the whole il- 
limitable gamut that novelists have spanned 
in many centuries is there at hand still sound- 
ing fresh notes and offering new chords. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SODA 
FOUNTAIN. 
BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


MAN is born thirsty. His first cry is for 
drink. The natural sources of supply are 
the kindly milk and the abundant water. 
But the allotted years of his life are three 
score and ten. In this stretch of time both 
milk and water become monotonous. To 
prevent this the arts, the sciences, the in- 
dustries, have been largely directed. The 
consequences, industrial and social,are among 
the most conspiéuous features of our civiliza- 
tion, which they have heiped both to promote 
and to retard. According to the formule of 
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the purveyor of drinks the world marches. 
In this light the most important date in the 
history of events was that on which carbonic 
acid gas was discovered. Yet to this day no 
one has erected a statue to Van Helmont. 

Curiously enough, the two men who have 
done most toward satisfying man’s all-con- 
suming thirst have been two pre-eminently 
religious men. Van Helmont, the crazy al- 
chemist, who in the sixteenth century dis- 
covered ‘‘ fixed air,” believed in all his ex- 
periments he put himself in the direct chan- 
nel of inspiration from on high; while 
Priestley, the dissenting clergyman, two cen- 
turies later, studying the Creator in his 
works, made the first glass of soda - water. 
To be perfectly truthful, it is necessary to 
state that the direct experiment depended 
on the existence of a neighboring brewery, 
whose vats he utilized, by pouring water 
alternately from one to the other of two 
vessels, held in the carbonic acid gas lying 
on the surface of the fermenting liquor with- 
in. At the same time the experiment was 
suggested by observing the sparkling beauty 
and the agreeableness of the water in the bot- 
tom of a spring where the carbonic acid gas 
lay heavy. This was in 1767. 

Before the close of the century, in Sweden, 
in Switzerland, and in France, the impor- 
tance of Dr. Priestley’s experiment was re- 
alized, and in Switzerland and France car- 
bonating waters had become a commercial 
enterprise, and was directed toward imita- 
ting the waters of the Continental spas for 
health-giving purposes. It was left to this 
country to enhance the gayety of nations by 
transforming a vicious, deadly compound, 
an uninteresting chemical mixture, C, HO,, 
into a sparkling, poetical, and protean bev- 
erage. 

Soda-water is an American drink. It is 
as essentially American as porter, Rhine 
wine, and claret are distinctively English, 
German, and French. The most interesting 
fact in the manufacture of soda-water is that 
it contains no soda. The prominent ingre- 
dients are marble dust and sulphuric acid, 
neither of which is regarded as healthful nor 
palatable when taken separately. Moreover, 
to render them so in combination requires a 
pressure of at least 150 pounds to the square 
inch—a condition dangerous to life and limb 
except under proper safeguards and with the 
strongest machinery. The generator is, in 
fact, made of gun-metal iron tested to 500 
pounds to the square inch. Into this is put 
the marble dust, to which, from another 
strong chamber, is led the sulphuric acid. 
Then the two are cradled, and the gas gener- 
ated is passed into steel fountains lined with 
block-tin, two-thirds full of the water to be 
charged. These fountains are then securely 
fastened, and, like huge bombs in size and 
almost as destructive, are carried in wagons 
through the streets, to be stored under drug- 
store counters. Surely in all the history of 
fairyland there is nothing more marvellous 
than the escape of this sparkling, bubbling, 
foam-crested liquor, like an enchanted prince 
from the gloomy death-chamber, to delight 
and refresh the world. 

Whiting formerly was used to furnish 
the carbonate, and whiting and chalk are 
still used in England. The use of marble 
dust, under the pretty name of ‘‘ snowflake,” 
is peculiar to thiscountry. We produce our 
own marble, moreover, and whiting comes 
under the provisions of the McKinley bill. 
The chips of the marble cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue alone supplied twenty-five million 
gallons of soda-water; thus economically we 
drink up unavailable bits of buildings (pub- 
lic and private), tombstones, and monuments. 

Except in the improvement of machinery 
and in its method of distribution, the manu- 
facture of soda-water remains much the same. 
The method employed by the distinguished 
engineer Bramah is still in use. The man, 
in fact, whose name is most prominently 
identified with the national drink in this 
country was an apprentice of Bramah, and 
has developed his method here. That form 
of concentration, moreover, that all sorts of 
enterprises now take was long since a feature 
of the soda-water industry. 

Formerly the actual process took place 
under the drug-store counter. No one has 
yet estimated the decreased percentage in 
loss of life since the drug-store boy ceased 
playing with the vitriol, carbonates,and force- 
pump as if he had a squirt-gun in a hogs- 
head of water under an eave trough. Ex- 
plosions of soda fountains do now sometimes 
occur, but they have ceased to be a national 
feature, as on reading old English catalogues 
of rival manufactures they seem once to have 
been. 

In the primitive days of soda-water it was 
led through the counter and dispersed through 
a ‘‘ gooseneck,” as the curved pipe which 
many will remember was called from its 
shape. Sometimes the goose was a swan 
with feathers prettily ruffled in metal, and 
the water issued from its parted beak. The 
difficulty of keeping the soda-water cool in- 
troduced the classic urn, which innocently 
appeared to contain the liquid that it dis- 
pensed, but in fact only held the ice through 
which the soda-water was conducted. 

It is a suggestive fact that no natural food 
or drink has appealed so widely to the ima- 

ination as this purely artificial compound. 

bere are hundreds of thousands of people 
to whom the soda-water fountain has given 
their first realizing sense of the beauties of art 
and the glories of architecture. There are 
thousands of arid little villages in this coun- 
try to-day out of whose dull materialism it 








rises like the fountain in the desert to refresh 
the weary eye and soul. Who would fore- 
go the recollection of the enchanted world of 
delights revealed in childhood by its temples 
resplendent in crystal marble and silver, and 
its goddesses beautiful as angels? In one 
well-remembered corner drug store the cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces recent- 
ly revealed in the Zempest seemed to have 
suddenly materialized in all their unearthly 
splendor. If we measure causes by the 
strength of impressions, the unknown archi- 
tect might have held up his head with the 
immortal poet. 

Some of these old soda-water fountains are 
still found in odd, out-of-the-way places. In 
a west-side drug store now, there stands a 
temple of marble and silver. On top,undera 
crystal dome, a marble goddess in a contin- 
uous shower- bath is surrounded by four 
nymphs. These are in turn guarded by four 
bronze knights in armor upholding gas jets. 
One can only hope that in the universal dif- 
fusion of knowledge this anachronism may 
not dim its glories for the thirsty crowds 
surging at its base. 

To heighten illusion in the national cry for 
ice in summer, which each year grew louder, 
the soda-water manufacturers forsook Greece 
and the goddesses, and the Eros, the Diana, 
the Helicon gave way to the Frost King, the 
Snow-drop, the Icicle, the Avalanche, the 
Aurora Borealis, the North Pole, created with 
frosted nickel-plate to simulate the jagged 
ice of the polar regions, over which scram- 
bled polar-bears. 

The success of the arctic idea took such 
possession of the popular mind that, a large 
manufacturer dying untimely at this period, 
his monument was made to resemble nothing 
so much as a marble soda-water fountain, up 
whose heights scaled polar-bears. This monu- 
ment may be seen near New York city. 

But once the imagination was enchained 
to give merely material satisfaction, the soda- 
water fountain became what it remains, 
simply an ice-box, but an ice-box costly and 
luxurious to an extent undreamed of in the 
Olympian period. Soda-water manufacturers 
say that the change was demanded by the 
increased consumption. The space must be 
increased, and every inch of space utilized. 
To the ideal succeeded architectural styles, 
worked out in magnificent marbles, inlaid 
with porcelain tiles, carnelian onyx, overlaid 
with plated ornament, and known appro- 
priately or significantly as the Persia, the 
Ionic, the Doric, the Chalet, the Arabia, the 
Rialto, the France. The corruption of styles 
became more flagrant even than the native 
architecture, and the nomenclature bald and 
stupid. The palaces and Greek temples of 
the earlier period stimulated the untutored 
imaginations of the populace, and enabled 
the mind to create its own visions of beauty, 
but the vulgar and commonplace richness of 
the architectural period corrupted the public 
taste. 

While this was so the development of the 
soda-water fountain took another direction. 
A half-dozen syrups, such as vanilla, lemon, 
strawberry, pineapple, once satisfied those 
simple minds and tastes which looked upon 
the soda-water fountain only as a means of 
increasing human happiness. 


“T sing the fount of soda 
That sweetly springs for me; 
And hope to make this ode 
Delightful melody. 
For if Castalian water 
Refreshed the tuneful Nine— 
Health to the Muse!—I've brought her 
A bubbling draugbt of mine.” 


Thus sang Dick Dowden, as recorded in 
the pages of Father Prout. The alliance 
of the fragrant fruit with the ‘‘sylph-like 
draught ” was as ideally perfect as moonlight, 
music, love, and flowers, or any other of those 
unions that evoke the Muse. On the integri- 
ty of these syrups no one can cast a doubt. 
It is only in these last oleomargarinous days 
that we have learned of butyric ether, acetic 
ether; that in strawberry syrup we know 
cochineal, and malva flowers in raspberry; 
that here we discover aniline, and every where 
suspect that mysterious and sanguineous 
new compound ‘‘ruddy gore,” widely ad- 
vertised among the trade. 

All this was inevitable when the soda-water 
fountain took up with the drug store. The 
first instance of this was at the corner of 
Third Avenue and Fourth Street. Then 
it became a veritable fount of joy at Bar- 
num’s, on the site of the present Herald build- 
ing. Its third adoption was at the corner of 
Eighth Street and Broadway. After which 
a New Haven doctor, setting up a drug store 
on the corner of Eighth Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street, established so beguiling a 
fount that the whole field of commercial 
rivalry appeared to be involved, and soda- 
water fountains multiplied like saloons. 

The introduction of mineral waters marks 
an era in the evolution of the soda fountain. 
There is no natural mineral water that the 
soda fount cannot supply. The moment a 
new spring achieves a reputation, its name is 
inscribed beneath a new and shining spigot. 
With these the people can scarcely keep 
pace. When the Seventh Regiment held its 
féte in the armory, then new, the soda-water 
fountain took the form of a huge marble 
monolith twenty feet high, surmounted by 
a bronze eagle. An old lady, walking slow- 
ly around the base, read the inscriptions, 

“Geyser,” ‘‘ Vichy,” ‘‘Clysmic,” ‘‘ Deep 
Rock,” “‘ Kissingen,” ‘“‘ Washington,” ‘‘ Sar- 
atoga,” turned to the white-jacketed sales- 
man and asked, 
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‘Did the gallant boys win all those bat- 
tles?” 

‘*Ma’am?” inquired the astonished sales- 
man. 

‘*And the Seventh Regiment bled on all 
those battle-fields,” she said, sclemnly, and 
turned away with a tear in her eye. 

The increase in the consumption of min- 
eral waters, both at home and in public, is 
enormous. There is as yet no such record 
as that of Lord Beaconsfield, after whose 
death, it is said, 4000 bottles, which had once 
held mineral waters of his consumption, 
were removed. It is related also of Beck- 
ford that during the three days and two 
nights of continuous work in which he 
produced Vathek, he lived on soda-water. 
Byron’s continual cry for soda-water, and 
the place B. and S. occupies in English 
novels, are too well known for comment. 
But in this country the growth is recent. 

According to the confession of a drug 
clerk the effort to suborn the soda-water 
fountain in the interest of the drug store has 
been well considered and successful. The 
shortest jacketed boy that turns a spigot 
knows how to combine the aromatic ammo- 
nia and the mineral water in the early morn- 
ing, and how to manipulate the bromides 
and the phosphates after a few private and 
quiet questions over the counter. A few 
years ago a soda-water fountain that would 
give forth forty brews had reached its limit. 
There are soda-water fountains now in this 
city that number over three hundred combi- 
nations. 

To supply these the entire side of the wall 
is dedicated and made glorious with Cali- 
fornia onyx, rare marbles, and plate-glass. 
Such soda-water fountain, for it retains the 
name, costs at least $40,000. Everything 
about it is exquisite—the cups and cup-hold- 
ers are beautiful in form, and nymph-like 
sprays under glass testify to that immacu- 
late purity which the plunge bath under the 
counter could never assure. In the business 
parts of town the receipts from these splen- 
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didly equipped wells amount to several hun- 
dred dollars a day. 

To retain popularity, to guard custom, 
new combinations are as regular as the sea- 
sons. There are fashions in soda- water. 
This year every one drinks orange phos- 
phates, holding the phosphate to be some- 
thing like a word in season. Among bever- 
ages the newest is ‘‘ Créme de Russe,” a com- 
pound of fruits, almonds, and cream; last 
year it was ‘‘ Easter punch.” Time would 
fail to tell of all the varieties that these in- 
genious young soda-water men concoct and 
‘set forth. 

As a check to the influence of the drug 
store, a confectioner bethought him of ice- 
cream soda; two magical words, each good to 
charm with, and in combination wrought all 
that his wildest hopes could suggest. Ona 
bright, exhilarating day, to achieve a cup of 
ice-cream soda,a place should be engaged 
some time in advance. Beauty and fashion 
surge about the counter. One of the sights 
of the town is the rows of bright faces, two 
and three deep, bent over their cups, and 
fishing within with long-handled spoons. 

But the crowning merit of soda-water, 
and that which fits it to be the national 
drink, is its democracy. The millionaire 
may drink champagne while the poor man 
drinks beer, but they both drink soda-water. 
There is no quarter of this great town so 
poor that the soda-water fountain, cheaply 
but ostentatiously erected in marble and 
plate, does not adorn the street corners, and 
is not liberally patronized. 

The actual cost of a glass of soda-water is 
one-tenth of a cent; with the syrup added, 
the cost is increased to a cent and a half. 
When the dispenser charges five cents he 
feels himself rewarded; and for him who 
drinks it is small cost to see the ‘‘ bubbles 
winking on the brim,” to feel the aromatic 
flavors among the roots of his hair and ex- 
ploring the crannies of his brain, and to 
realize each fragrant drop as it goes dancing 
down his throat. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE MILITARY SWIMMING INSTITUTE IN BERLIN. 


TRAINING GERMAN SOLDIERS. 


WE have reached a point in this world’s 
history when man is inclined to believe that 
he is competent to do his own personal 
thinking. Learning is the foundation of this 
idea of liberty, and the increase of learning 
has fostered it. The ordinary citizen of to- 
day objects to being led blindly in anything, 
and in some countries he occasionally over- 
turns time-honored institutions that he no 
longer believes in. Particularly in Germany 
is there a low muttering that may be inter- 
preted as discontent against certain existing 
orders of things. Particularly in Germany 
is there a cry against the widely learned 
proletariat which crowds the professions, and 
decimates the ranks of the lower callings in 
life which are essentially necessary. And 
opposed to this, in strange contradiction, we 
find the German soldier—an able-bodied ma- 
chine. Blind obedience is expected from sol- 
diers, but standing armies and professional 
soldiers must be anachronisms to-day, for 
even the beautiful Guards in London have 
of late been getting up little mutinies. But 
the soldier of Germany, able in his studies, 
and in the centre of the smouldering fires of 
socialism, is an intelligent automaton. It is 
beyond question that they are model soldiers, 
but we in free America are all capable of 
being officers, and object to follow blindly 


where led. Of course, when our citizens re- 
solve themselves into soldiers in times of 
need, they are amenable to discipline, but 
they do some thinking for themselves, and 
decline to be ‘‘ bossed” in times of peace. 

It is the training of the German soldier 
that perfects him as a machine. The illus- 
tration here given shows the intelligent au- 
tomaton at work. The exercise of falling 
from high places into water is not compul- 
sory with all the troops, and it is a training 
that would not find favor with many other 
soldiers. It is doubtful whether an officer 
of the British Guards would care to test the 
obedience of his men by ordering any such 
feat. But the young men of The Young 
Man’s army go at it blindly, plunge with the 
grace of wooden statues, and recover their 
self-assertion in time to swim to the stairs 
and climb out—a display of intelligence that 
you would hardly give the gentleman in 
mid-air credit for. This lofty-tumbling ex- 
ercise is only intended for exhibition pur- 
poses, and the men are marked for prizes as 
they succeed or fail in these contests. The 
swimming with accoutrements is, however, 
compulsory. There was once a time when 


blind obedience was due to ignorance. To- 


1 It can 
Is it fear or necessity? 


day another reason must be sought. 
hardly be loyalty. 
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BUILDINGS IN JACKSON 
PARK 


BY M. A. LANE. 


PROGRESSIVE architectural engineering is 
rather well exampled in the work now going 
on at Jackson Park in Chicago. Here it is 
that the builders are erecting the little city 
of chaste and extravagant houses out of all 
proportion to each other that will contain 
the Columbian Exposition in 1893. It is per- 
fectly true that this enterprise is rarely large, 
and it is this vastness and largeness and ex- 
tent in size—so dear to the Chicago heart, 
and so typical of its enterprise— that strike 
all visitors to the park with wonder. 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood is a conservative 
Englishman, the last man in the wide world 
to be impressed with anything. The writer 
once took a young Englishman to see the 
falls of Niagara. This young man came 
from Oxford, and could read Menender in 
the original, so that there was reatly no 
doubt of his intelligence at all. He surveved 
the cataracts calmly, and twice adjusted his 
eyeglass in order to get a thoroughly good 
view of it all; and then, after a complete 
and conscientious investigation, he turned 
around, and said, 

‘You won't mind it, old fellow, but real- 
ly, you know, I don’t think much of it.” 

It would be hard to say whether Sir Henry 
Wood would entertain the same judgment of 
Niagara, but he certainly surprised the con- 
struction department of the World’s Fair 
with the enthusiasm of his opinion. And 
this enthusiasm can be forgiven him, for the 
vastness of the undertaking is quite apparent 
even to the laborers who are digging and 
planting there. A man stands at one end of 
the Manufacturers Building. To his right, 
about a quarter of a mile away, his view is 
stopped by a mass of iron beams. 

“* What big building is that?” he asks. 

“«That ”—he is told—‘‘is the other end of 
the building you are now in—the Manufac- 
turers Building.” 

The mere statement of this fact surprises 
the human imagination. But before the 
fact itself, in view of the truth of it, the 
human mind recoils. It is utterly incon- 
ceivable. It is true, there can be no doubt 
of it, and yet it is utterly unthinkable. And 
it was this that drew from Sir Henry Wood 
the extravagant expression of praise that 
came from him when he was driven to Jack- 
son Park and shown over the work being 
done there. As to the practical part of the 





work, it has been greatly advanced, and the 
way seems now ciear to the roofing in of 
four of the great buildings before the earnest 
beginning of the winter season. In the Man- 
ufacturers and Liberal Arts Building one- 
fourth of the flooring has been laid; that is 
to say, eight acres, for there are thirty-two 
acres of flooring in this structure. The work 
in the Mines and Mining Building is advan- 
cing very rapidly. The Horticultural Build- 
ing and the Woman’s Building are almost 
complete; the latter structure, however, is 
quite insignificant when it is compared with 
the others. In the Fisheries and Aquaria, sec- 
tion after section arises almost daily. The 
site of the Art Building is done, and this 
structure will probably be among the last of 
the great buildings to be finished. The 
Transportation Building, the Electricity, the 
Administration, and the Agricultural build- 
ings are in the early stages of improvement. 
The landscape artist is slowly fashioning the 
grounds, in pace with the building work. 
The electric plant is in condition to give all 
necessary assistance to the advancement of 
the enterprise at night. 

A general outline of the grounds them- 
seives may be of some interest. The site of 
the fair, as almost every one now knows, is 
Jackson Park, which lies on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, seven miles from the City 
Hall of Chicago. For the sake of the su- 
perintendeni’s convenience the park has been 
divided into t vo portions—the improved and 
the unimproved part. The unimproved por- 
tion lies to the south, and embraces from 
Fifty-ninth to Sixty-seventh streets, and is 
much larger in area than the improved por- 
tion. The improved portion is like anything 
but a city park. A jong low beach, bound 
with a sea-wall, and along which runs an 
esplanade or a parade—vxactly like the pa- 
rade of an English watering-place—stretches 
away to the south, and forms the limit to a 
large area of lawn, broken here and there with 
groves. The prospect is perfectly flat. There 
is not a hill in it. But go away among the 
trees in any direction and sit down on a 
bench, and you can hear the roaf of the 
waves as they are tossed and beaten and 
broken against the sea-wall. You can hear, 
too, if you listen carefully, the hissing of the 
water that is dashed over the wall, and breaks 
into foam on the parade or the sand. In 


summer the wind thus blowing over the 
beach and the tumult of the water suggest 
the American wildness, whose freshness has 
charmed foreigners, aud has made Henry 
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W. Longfellow a favorite in England. Hith- 
er come on Sundays a hundred thousand 
people from Chicago. Over the parkways 
or drives rolls a procession of carriages and 
light vehicles of all sorts, that are more nu- 
merous than those of any other drive in the 
world. 

In strong contrast with this improved por- 
tion of the park was the contiguous unim- 
proved portion. Just at the dividing line 
oozed a sluggish dirty stream that, carrying 
seWage from certain parts of the city, polluted 
the water of the lake. Beyond there lay low 
marshes, with now and then a dank grove. 
All this isnow changed. Where the marshes 
were before are the indications and the tra- 
cings of what will be beautiful winding walks 
of white shells and golden groves bordered 
with beds of a thousand different sorts of 
cultivated flowers. And it is in this larger 
portion of the park the main buildings of 
the World’s Fair are now being erected. The 
first work was to change the surface of the 
ground. The high ground was not high 
enough, and the low ground was not low 
enough. The first task was to strip the deep 
soil from the earth, and pile it up in huge 
banks against the fences. Then the con- 
tractors brought in scraping machines to cut 
the loose sand lower in certain marked 
boundaries, and heap it up on the higher 
ground. Thencame dredges, whose use was 
to cut deep ways for water craft. The ma- 
terial thus produced was levelled on the 
higher ground, making the foundation for 
the future buildings. That ground which 
was the highest, and which bore a scattered 
growth of trees, has not been disturbed. It 
is surrounded by a body of water that has 
been called the canal, and it will be beauti- 
fied by the landscape-gardener before the 
opening of the exposition. The soil will be 
sodded, and curious bridges will be erected 
that will connect its island shores with the 
mainland. All about are now rising the 
growing Columbian buildings. The exhibits 
of the several States will be placed in a 
special enclosure within the improved por- 
tion of the park that has been thus far for 
the public, but of which the public will now 
be deprived. 

When, after some disputation, it was final- 
ly decided just where each building would 
be placed, their limits were staked off and 
the ground lifted to the regulation height, 
and the foundations were begun. Most of 
these structures are of wood, as a matter of 
course. They have not even a brick or a 
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stone foundation. Some of them stand on 
beds of boards arranged in a cross-pyramidal 
form, with piles for home; and others rest 
on posts driven into the earth a few feet be- 
low the artificial level. None of them boasts 
an elevation sufficiently high to permit of a 
basement beneath the first story. The fol- 
lowing review will convey at least some sort 
of an idea of the exact condition of affairs 
at Jackson Park: Of the twelve buildings 
to be erected here on the southern portion 
of the park the farthest advanced is that of 
the women. In all its lines of structure and 
adornment this is the work of women. The 


experiment of the staff walls was here first 


tried, and the constructionists all say that it 
is a success. Its roof will be completed 
shortly. The second building in progress is 
that of the Mines and the Mining. Its lofty 
roof will be supported on iron columns 
which are even now in position. They are 
a trifle premature, perhaps, because the gen- 
eral features of the advance in this building 
do not seem to say that the structure is yet 
ready for them. 

Next to this building a similar outline 
suggests how far the Electricity Building 
has been advanced. Just south of this are 
the outlines of a Greek cross, with its arms 
stretching toward the cardinal! points. This 
is the building of the Administration, and it 
will be the most artistic of all the buildings 
of the exposition. Near by will be stationed 
the terminal station of the railroad. Further 
to the south comes Machinery Hall, 500 x 850 
feet in dimension. The floor of this build- 
ing is nearly all down, but there will be no 
roof on it before spring.” 

Agricultural Hall is not so far advanced 
as the other structures, but a beginning has 
been made on it, at all events, and its con- 
struction will be pushed severely when the 
weather becomes mild. As has been stated, 
the work on the Manufacturers Building has 
already been advanced to a point where the 
end seems clear in view. 

According to the superintendent, there are 
3000 men employed on the grounds. This 
is perhaps a trifle exaggerated, for 3000 men 
equal three regiments of soldiers, or a good- 
sized country town. In Chicago the tem- 
perature falls early in the year, and it is pos- 
sible that the out-door work may be aban 
doned in December. If, however, the winter 
be an open one, the grounds will be in rea- 
sonable condition by the Ist of March, and 
from that date on the progress will be most 
rapid. 


BITS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM THE HORSE SHOW. 
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FROM THE TIME THIS PAPER goes to press 
until the football elevens of Yale and Har- 
vard meet at Springfield it is one full week. 
Therefore it is firing at very long range to 
attempt to make any prediction as I did last 
year, when there were but two days be- 
tween seeing the teams and the publication 


of my opinion. Moreover, this year it is 
more difficult than ever it was to say what 
Harvard can do until her team has played 
its very last practice game on Jarvis Field. 
Harvard at the time of this writing is in a 
condition far from satisfactory, and yet one 
from which her team is as likely as not to 
strike a winning pace. A great deal can be 
accomplished in six or seven days when 
every man realizes fully that the very last 
days of preparation are passing, and buckles 
down to work in earnest. There has been a 
great deal said about Harvard’s poor play- 
ing, but really when one comes to look care- 
fully over the two teams, weighing the ad- 
vantages of one against the disadvantages of 
the other, there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between them. The wonder is that 
there does not exist a considerable difference 
in Harvard’s favor when the wealth of her 
material is remembered. It was not all vet- 
eran stock at the beginning, to be sure, but 
it had some knowledge of football, and weight 
and strength to back it. 


WITHOUT REFERRING TO ANY particular 
team or captain, it does seem as though a great 
deal of valuable time and work is wasted in 
the way candidates for positions are handled. 
I do not know that I can better explain what 
I mean than to cite the team A. A. Stagg has 
brought out at Springfield as an example of 
how much can be accomplished in the prop- 
er method. Here is a school that contains 
just forty-two boys, and yet out of these, 
Stagg succeeded in developing a team that 
made those of both Harvard and Yale play 
ball. Of course I acknowledge at once that 
the school was favored exceptionally in hav- 
ing so thorough a student of the game as 
Mr. Stagg to lead the work, but are not Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton supposed to be, and 
generally are, provided with expert coaches? 
The point of the matter is that these boys 
were taken from the very beginning and 
thoroughly drilled in the elements of the 
game and of the positions they were fillihg. 
The prime difference between the method 
pursued by Mr. Stagg and that we are accus- 
tomed to seeing elsewhere is that the one 
picks out the most likely boy for a position, 
and gives him every possible opportunity for 
filling it by instruction, theoretical and prac- 
tical, while the other, rich in candidates, puts 
one after the other into the line, leaving them 
to grope along unaided in the most impor- 
tant part of their football education. In oth- 
er words, could not more skilful teams be 
turned out and better football played if a 
choice of men were made earlier in the sea- 
son, and those men given the beuetit of a 
thorough instruction? Of course every can- 
didate has some idea of the game, but in the 
early part of the season, when the men line up 
and bang against one another, he learns very 
little from the coaches. How much more 
could be gotten out of them if they were given, 
each in his position, practical demoustration 
of the most approved methods, and not left 
to tumble into them after weeks of hard 
work! If Stagg, out of a school of forty-two 
boys, could develop the team he did, what 
could he have done with eleven such men as 
will face Yale next Saturday? 


AND WHAT WILL HARVARD DO at Spring- 
field on the 21st? That’s the question. Some 
weeks ago, when I made a trip to Cain- 
bridge, after the men had gotten a bit in 
shape, I came to the conclusion, after looking 
over the material, that Harvard ought to put 
just as good a team into the field as the one 
which defeated Yale last year. Each sub- 
sequent trip to Cambridge has been a disap- 
pointment, for I have expected improvements 
that I failed to see. I remember last spring, 
in following the Harvard crew, how im- 
pressed I was with the fact that the men ap- 
peared to be just outside of a strong united 
whole, and that if they could only get together 
it would be a winning pace—indeed,I think I 
said as much in type just before I predicted 
their winning. Well, so also the eleven has 
impressed me. It seems to be just outside 
the winning pace. Can they reach it in the 
remaining week of practice?) When you look 
over the Harvard men individually and weigh 
them up with Yale, the advantage is cer- 
tainly with the crimson; but individual play 
is not the game that wins, and its very brill- 
iancy in that respect is likely to cause Har- 
vard’s defeat. Certainly Harvard must make 
some improvement in this last week, but can 
she make enough to catch up with her rival, 
who is working in these last few days as she 
never worked before? ; 


Ir HarvarD pPLAys the same kind of a 
game next Saturday that she put up against 
Trinity last Wednesday, and the Boston Ath- 
letic Association last Saturday, she will be 
defeated undoubtedly. If, however, in this 
last week Captain Trafford and the coaches 
are able to bring the men up to something 
like team-work, so that he can concen- 
trate their effort pn occasions, apd put up a 
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stronger defence, if they can teach them how 
to block, then it looks as though Yale would 
be defeated. In other words, if Harvard’s 
forwards can hold up against Yale’s rushers, 
and keep them from getting through, the 
crimson should again prove victorious. It 
hardly seems possible tor them to so great- 
ly improve in the few remaining days, but 
stranger things have happened. I can’t help 
thinking that we shall see, through a muffed 
punt, some scoring that will turn the tide of 
battle. There is going to be a good bit of 
kicking, and to stand steady under the de- 
scending ball while the ends come thunder- 
ing down on you requires experience and 
herve. 


THE HaRvARD CENTRE is yet undecided, 
at least at this writing. Bangs has been 
playing centre, with Dexter and Mackie as 
guards, and the result has been far from 
Salisfactory. Shea has lately been putting 
up a greatly improved game, and shown 
conclusively what he can do if he only 
exerts himself. It would not surprise me 
to see him in centre at Springfield, although 
Bangs has had the benefit of Cranston’s coach- 
ing, and it is bad business to change at so 
lateaday. I should like some one to enlight- 
en me as to the advantage of Dexter over 
Vail at guard. Vail has been at work stead- 
ily all the season, and in my estimation plays 
a better game there than Dexter, whose ex- 
perience heretofore has been, unless I am 
much mistaken, at centre. Dexter is a very 
strong man, and might make a better centre 
than either Shea or Bangs. If I were in Cap- 
tain Trafford’s shoes I should, assuredly, at 
this stage of the game, give preference to ex- 
perience. There is not much difference in 
physique between any of these men, and ex- 
perience is what is needed in Harvard’s cen- 
tre more than beef. Mackie will hold his 
position, and is counted on to look after 
Heffelfinger, but he will have to be consider- 
ably more alive than he has been yet to keep 
the mighty Yale rusher from getting through 
the line. In the Trinity game holes appear- 
ed to be made through him at will. 


So FAR AS CENTRES GO, the two teams will 
be fairly matched, neither Stillman, Paine, 
Shea, Dexter, nor Bangs, whichever ones 
are finally used, being anything to boast of. 
There are plenty of men on outside teams 
who can play with any one of these. In 
guards the question is different. Heffelfin- 
ger is the best man in his position upon the 
football field this season, but Mackie will be 
instructed to take him under the knee when 
the ball goes, and thus neutralize his work. 
If Mackie is clever enough to do this unper- 
ceived by the umpire it will go a good ways 
toward preventing Heffelfinger’s assisting in 
running. Mackie cannot block so well as 
Heffelfinger, nor get through as well, nor 
run as tast. Morison and his opponent, 
whether it be Vail, Dexter, Shea, Highlands, 
or Bangs, will have a busy time of it, for 
Morison is a livelier, faster man than he was 
last year, and although he may be over- 
matched in weight, will be worth any two of 
Harvard’s candidates in experience. 


DESPITE Y ALE’S LATEST and rather extraor- 

dinary move at tackle in changing Wallis 

over into Winter’s place, and putting Winter 

where he will face Newell, there is no ques- 

tion that Harvard will be far and away the 

stronger; and upon that position so much 

of the present game rests that, I must say, it 

makes me think more favorably of Harvard. 

Waters hardly came up to my expectation at 

Springfield in the Trinity game, and Wallis 
will have a far easier task than Winter, but 
both will wish tue game over before the sec- 

ond three-quarter. The popular impression 

in comparing the teams is, that while Yale is 
stronger in the centre, Harvard’s ends are 
greatly superior—I am not so sure about the 
last. Hinkey will be something of a novelty 
for Hallowell at the right end, and in spite 
of the longer experience and better physique 
of the Harvard man, the Yale man is putting 
up the cleverer game. Upon the other end 
there seems to be some uncertainty at Har- 
vard who will play. Emmons has bcen at 
the post lately. Mason laid off with a sore 
foot. Some favor the present arrangement, 
on the ground of the likelihood of Mason 
losing his head, but it seems as though he 
should have had experience enough to pre- 
clude that. He is a hard player and a good 
tackler. Hartwell has been brought over 
with Wallis on the Yale end, and whether he 
meets Emmons or Mason, if he keeps his wits 
about him, they should make a fair match. 
In fact, if Hartwell plays at Springfield as he 
did in the University of Pennsylvania game, 
lie will be more than a match. 


IN QUARTERS BARBOUR is a better man 
than either Gage or Cobb. He has been run 
down in the newspapers by Yale writers, 
evidently with the hope of leading him to 
greater effort. He is slow, as I said two 
weeks ago, but he is otherwise good, and al- 
ways plays a better game than he shows in 
practice. But from the quarter down to the 
goal post Harvard has much the advantage 
of Yale. McClung is Yale’s star, and he is 
the best dodging half back on the field. 
From the beginning of the play to the end, 
he will gain more ground than any back in 
the game, but he has not the weight of Lake. 
Neither of the Blisses can stand the work as 
Lake and Corbett can, but they are good 
dodging backs, and generally gain when sent. 
Trattord will give McCormack or Bliss forty 


feet on every punt, and beat them, but he does 
not make the runs that either of the other 
two can, though he bucks the lines fora gain 
on an emergency. 


Botn HaRvakD AND YALE fear a kicking 
game. In fact, there never yet was a team 
that did not; because, no matter how pro- 
ficient the halves and backs are both in catch- 
ing and kicking, there is always an element 
of great uncertainty in the wind or weather, 
and no man can say he is always sure of his 
catch. Some interference which the umpire 
fails to see, some change in the strength or 
direction of the wind, ® hundred things, may 
make all the difference between a catch and 
a muff, between a chance to return or a touch- 
down. So there will be nervous men at 
Springfield, for there will be kicking. 


THE YALE-PENNSYLVANIA game on Satur- 
day showed pretty clearly what kind of play 
Yale is capable of putting up when necessary. 
In the first three-quarters several very pretty 
runs were made by L. Bliss and McCormack, 
one especially by the latter that was as clever 
as any we are likely to see this season, al- 
though it would hardly be possible in a big 
game such as next Saturday, for instance. 
Yale’s interference was very fine, and the 
work of both ends was excellent. Hartwell 
especially played a wonderfully good game, 
only once making an error; in fact, I never 
saw him do better. If he does as well next 
Saturday, he will make a reputation for him- 
self that will be one of the football memories 
of his college. Wallis tackled well until he 
went off the field with an injured ankle. If 
Yale should lose him, it would weaken the 
team, for Mills is by no means his equal. 
Winter once or twice played brilliantly, but 
his game was much interior to Wallis’s, and 
he requires careful coaching. As for Heffel- 
finger, I could hardly do justice to the game 
this man always plays if 1 used the most ex- 
travagant language. He knows more foot- 
ball than any torward on the field. He plays 
with his head, and it is a treat to watch him 
follow the ball. Some features of Peunsyl- 
vania’s play were stronger than in the game 
against Princeton—punting, for instance— 
but there wasn’t that dash in their play, that 
spirit which the possibility of victory gives, 
and consequently they did not put up so hard 
a game, though it was a good one. Church 
showed excellent judgment in handling his 
men, and made some pretty tackles. Schoff, 
right end, and Adams, centre, played very 
strong games. Schoff is not much behind 
the best ends on the field, and Adams can 
hold his own with any centre playing this 
season. Knipe put upa strong game, and is 
a half back of considerable promise, 1 should 
say. Icould not see that Heisman’s absence 
made any difference at leftend. McFadden 
is light, but he comes very near knowing his 
business. Thayer demonstrated that he is 
in it with Trafford and Homans in punting, 
and a surer catch than either of them. He 
placed his punts with praiseworthy judg- 
ment. Yale’s play in the second half was 
very loose, and they added only twelve to 
the thirty-six points earned in the first half. 


Ir PRINCETON WILL LEARN the lesson 
taught by the game on Saturday with Cor- 
nell, when by the narrowest squeak she just 
managed to score six points, it will not have 
been administered without good results. It 
is hardly necessary to say that for Princeton 
to score only six points ten days before her 
game with Yale against a college which is a 
novice in the game, without traditions or 
tirst-class coaches, is highly discreditable. It 
reflects great credit on Cornell, but is really 
disgraceful for Princeton. The Cornell men 
are big and strong and older, but is there no- 
thing to football but battering up against a 
wall of beef and bones? Last year Prince- 
ton went to Eastern Park to give an exhibi- 
tion of football that was simply execrable; it 
was little if any better than second class. 
Among the absurd features of that day was 
the persistence with which it bucked Yale’s 
centre for no gain. It bucked until its men 
were worn out and thoroughly discouraged, 
and it bucked when it had not the smallest 
chance of gain. Now this year there is every 
chance to redeem the score of last. Princeton 
has never in her athletic history had better 

yreen material than she has to-day. Captain 

arren, by indefatigable work that should 
have the commendation of both alumni and 
undergraduates, has gotten together a team 
that is very promising. With proper hand- 
ling, it should make Yale play very hard to 
win on Thanksgiving day. 


Now THAT THE PROSPECTS for a strong 
team are so good, it would seem a pity to 
handicap them by adopting an unwise and 
single style of play. Jor instance, Prince- 
ton has done little else in the games she has 
played but buck the centre; the scores she 
has made have generally been the result of 
runs around the end. Bucking the centre is 
well enough at times, although hard on the 
men, but is this and around the end the 
sum and substance of Princeton’s ingenuity? 
Have the coaches no other resources for the 
team than the antiquated plays shown at 
Eastern Park last year? -The day has gone 
past when the mere acquisition of beef in 
the line is an open sesame to the goal. Head- 
work is what wins nowadays, not only as 
applied to the play mapped out by coaches, 
but to that of the individuals as well. If the 
orange and black are planning to put up such 
a game as those shown in public thus far, they 
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can count on Yale running up about twenty 
points on them. As they have the material, 
it will be an everlasting shame if the coaches 
of Princeton do not put their heads together 
and devise some additional play for the team 
besides pounding away at the centre. 


THE TEAM’S WORK last week was very slug- 
gish and altogether unsatisfactory. Whether 
the cause was a reaction after the game with 
Pennsylvania, or what, makes no difference 
in the result. The serious part of the matter 
is that there are but ten days remaining be- 
fore the Yale game, and the team plays very 
little better than it did two weeks ago. I 
am inclined to think that they were worked 
too hard a few weeks ago, and had to go 
through a small lazy fit. Individually the 
men have made some improvement. Vincent, 
under Donuelly’s coaching, has put up a bet- 
ter game at end, and Warren, at the other, has 
likewise tackled lately more like what he used 
to do before he had the never-ending worry 
of developing a green team. Holly has been 
sick and laid off for several days; he shows 
the proper spirit, and improves a little every 
day; so does Harold. Riggs is playing a 
very strong game, and will keep Heffelfinger 
much busier than he did last year. Wheeler, 
aside from the sluggishness which overtook 
the entire line, has braced up. He is a pow- 
erful man, and if he gives the game the 
attention he should, will make a strong play- 
er. Symmes, at centre, is actually doing bet- 
ter than any one on the team; he is show- 
ing more improvement, and if he keeps up 
his play, will do better for Princeton than 
he did Jast year by a considerable. Sharp 
tackling is badly needed, and the blocking 
is not good; the men are too slow. ‘In 
the few days remaining, Princeton should 
have the best coaching of her old cracks, for 
unless there is great improvement, there will 
be no plums in the Thanksgiving pudding 
of the eleven. 


So Morratr anp CorFin have been 
chosen for the Springfield game. Both are 
good. The latter has had the highest com- 
pliment that could be paid any man as an 
umpire, namely, that of being chosen by 
the Advisory Committee (acting, of course, 
in the interests of their constituents) for 
every game for which under the rules he 
was eligible. He is thoroughly well known, 
having umpired not only a great deal, but 
particularly Yale-Princeton and Princeton- 
Penusylvania contests, where the excitement 
and feeling were intense. He allows no fisti- 
cuffs for an instant, and it doesn’t make a 
particle of difference to him whether a touch- 
down or goal is made, if a player on the side 
having the ball holds his opponent or uses 
his hands or arms in interferencée, the ball 
comes back, aud goes to the other side. He 
knows the rules and the game and his own 
mind, and there will gg none but straight play 
under him. We hail an umpire of this kind, 
for it means everything to the game of the 
future. Mr. Moffatt is a former Princeton 
captain, in his time one of the most suc- 
cessful drop kickers who ever stood ou any 
field, and a man thoroughly at home in the 
points of the game. He has acted both as 
umpire and as referee in former games, and 
has the reputation of being a careful and ex- 
iremely conscientious official. 


THE CRESCENT TEAM, by its defeat of the 
New York Athletic Club eleven on Saturday 
(18-6), has again won the championship of 
the Amateur Football Union. I have always 
remarked on the exceptionally good foot- 
ball this team puts up, and regretted ex- 
ceedingly this season that limited space 
prevented my writing more of them. The 
team is not only well captained by Harry 
Beecher, but its interests ably cared for by 
its manager, F. T. Lawrence. The Crescent 
eleven without Beecher and Lawrence would 
hardly be recognizable. Considerable hard 
luck in injury to players has followed the 
team, but it has managed, even with substi- 
tutes, to put up a very fair game, and in its 
full strength has been more than a match for 
its athletic club rivals. Hewlett especially 
has distinguished himself, and both Edwards 
and Sheldon have proved themselves invalu- 
able.-——Trinity closed her season on Satur- 
day by defeating Technology, 22-0. The 
team put out by Trinity, with its 125 students, 
has proved remarkably strong, and played 
wonderfully good football. Out of ten games 
this season it has won six, and the four de- 
feats were to Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
and Boston A. A. Graves, Kent, Hubbard, 
Hubbell, and Hall have done particularly 
well.——A game quite as interesting as be- 
tween any of the larger teams would be one 
with Cornell and University of Pennsylvania 
opposed. Exeter’s team this year was not 
able to make so good a fight as usual with 
Andover. It was defeated on Saturday, 26- 
10.— Lehigh having downed Lafayette,6-2, 
by reason of the latter’s wretched judgment in 

attempting to rush the ball from her goal in- 
stead of punting, is somewhat comforted for 
the walloping U. of P. gave her.——Stevens 
has not won very often this season, but de- 
serves credit for supporting her team rather 
than permitting it to disband for want of sup- 
port, as Columbia did. Williams’s steady 
bucking was too much for Dartmouth Satur- 
day, though the latter put up a strong game. 

Street and Bothne and Ide and Smith played 

brilliantly for their respective colleges, 14-6. 

Notwithstanding they won, Williams’s game 

was not especially satisfactory to her admir- 

ers. Caspak W. WHITNEY. 
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MEET AT SPRINGFIELD ON NOVEMBER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
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HOW A RAILROAD IS 
INSPECTED. 

THE inspection of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is made annually usually in the month 
of October. The President, and as many of 
the Vice-Presidents and directors as can go, 
precede the rest of the party, and examine 
not only every foot of their own immediate 
possessions, but also all branch and connect- 
ing lines over which Pennsylvania Railroad 
through passengers may possibly hold tick- 
ets. This takes them as far as St. Louis 
and Kansas City. This first party do not 
ride in such a car as is hereby illustra- 
ted, but notice the condition of the roads 
from the back end of Pullman observation 
cars. 

The engineers, managers, superintendents, 
and lesser officers, down to trackage clerks, 
to the number of 160, occupy four trains, such 
as is shown in the illustration on page 928, 
one train following at a safe distance in the 
rear of another. These trains of inspectors 
look after the property of their own road 
only, and every tie, rail, joint, etc.,is seen and 
passed upon by them, and at the end of the 
inspection this immense jury decides, upon 
examining the printed forms upon which it 
has placed its estimate of every subdivis- 
ion, which of them are entitled to the prizes 
so earnestly striven for by the many divis- 
ion superintendents. 

The last train, in addition to the baggage, 
dining, and general passenger coach which 
are on the other trains, includes also a car 
which is called the ‘‘ Trackometer,” or indi- 
cator car. It is a most complex piece of ma- 
chinery, and registers and locates every pos- 
sible imperfection of track and bed, whether 
of alignment or level, marked on the cylin- 
der rolls as follows: Location; 100 ft. mark- 
er; Wide gauge; Gauge 4 ft. 9 in.; Close 
gauge; Surface of right rail; Elevation }; 
Surface of left rail; and Speed. 


THE WASHINGTON ARCH IN 
NEW YORK. 


PLace, position, add effectiveness to the 
Washington Arch now in process of erection 
in New York. The arch stands on the north 
side of Washington Square, just where lower 
Fifth Avenue begins. Washington Square is 
of ample area, and becomes the fitting frame 
for such amonument. Though lower Fifth 
Avenue at its beginning is not of great length, 
it has fair width, and so the artistic impres- 
sion of the arch is not lessened by its sur- 
roundings. 

The exact appreciation of an arch, the 
meaning it would convey, may differ with 
the event it commemorates. Nationalities 
have various expressions. There is the Arc 
de Triomphe, the largest of arches. It is 
grand in conception, fulfils its functions as the 
monument typical of the glories of France in 
the past. It imposes by means of its massive 
qualities, while its decoration tells of battle 
and conquest. Its title indicates triumph. 
It may not recall the Caudine Fork of a sav- 
age victor, but if its vault could give a sound, 
its echo might be ‘‘ Ve victis!” 

It should be remembered that only su- 
premely great events are considered by man- 
kind as worthy of commemoration by means 
of arches, and Mr. Charles de Kay has in 
HarPerR’s WEEKLY thoroughly explained 
their architectural significance. It might be 
advanced that when sight-seeing Americans 
look for the first time at arches built by the 
Romans, though appreciating their archi- 
tectural proportions, impressed with their 
historical memories, the small size of these 
monuments at times dampens enthusiasm. 
It is then the hugeness of the Are de Tri- 
omphe which makes a lasting effect. It tells 
of the conquest of the larger portion of Eu- 
rope by Napoleon, the monument being in 
proportion to the wonderful events. Still, it 
leaves an impression of aggressive force. 

As has been judiciously remarked in criti- 
cisms on the Washington Arch, the architect, 
Mr. Stanford White, has made his design 
with perfect appreciation of the surround- 
ings. Such buildings as are in proximity 
near lower Fifth Avenue, or visible through 
the trees, can neither be called noble nor im- 
pressive. It would be nonsense to say that 
the arch was assorted to the neighborhood. 
Mr. Stanford White was too good an artist 
to lower his conceptions. It will not as an 
artistic creation stand, however, aloof from 
its modest neighbors, but it must in time 
exercise its influence. In the years to come 
the quiet repose of this portion of New York 
will have an awakening, perhaps, and then, 
following the lead of tlre arch, a better type 
of buildings will be reared. Committees 
who select localities for monuments never 
lose sight of what is in the future. It may, 
then, be safe to say that just as long as Wash- 
ington Square exists, and Fifth Avenue be- 
gins there, that this special quarter of New 
York will never lose its importance. 

In all ways Mr. Stanford White’s plan is 
excellent, and, above all, is appropriate. An 
arch may be grave, but never sombre. If it 
stood bald, unornamented, it would be mean- 
ingless. Differing in no way from all other 
art conceptions, it must tell what it means. 
An American arch, if it had any idea to con- 
vey to us, could never be one of conquest, 
but reminding us of the superbest of all tri- 
umphs—that of freedom. Anything else 
than this would jar with true republicanism. 
No one ever dared, when the nation was still 
young, to think of rearing a pile blatant with 
our victories over Mexico. 
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The initial idea of this arch was due to the | 
erection of a temporary wooden one when the | 
celebration of the inauguration of Washing- 
ton took place. The great event of 1789 was 
remembered in 1889, and the programme car- 
ried out on the 29th of April, 1889, was fully 
presented in HaRPER’s WEEKLY. ‘“ Why 
not,” it was at once asked, ‘‘ have a durable 
monument as lasting as our country, which 
shall tell forever the greatness, the goodness, 
of George Washington?” At once means 
and ways were thought of, committees were 
formed, with the result of a handsome sum 
of money to be devoted to the erection of the 
arch. On the 30th of May of last year, with 
appropriate services, the corner-stone of the 
arch was laid, the orator of the day being Mr. 
George William Curtis. 

The illustration gives a perfect idea of the 
arch as it will be when finished, with its 
surroundings. The view through the arch 
is looking up Fifth Avenue. The two col- 
umns holding globes surmounted by eagles 
give the proper balance, and add to the ef- 
fective qualities of the arch. 

To-day the Washington Arch is finished 
as far as the cornice, and the work is pro- 
gressing at a reasonable rate of speed. It 
will take, however, some time before the 
decorative portion can be made. To carry 
out this ornamentation it must be done in 
situ, and such artistic chiselling requires 
skilful artisans, and these cannot be hurried. 
As the arch must last, and is built for cen- 
turies to come, the stone employed is such 
as will best resist climatic effects, and is ac- 
cordingly hard to cut. If the arch is en- 
tirely finished in 1892, it will redound to the 
credit of the builder, Mr. David H. King, Jr., 
who has contributed in a gratuitous way his 
services to the Washington Arch. 

BarNeEt PHILLIPS. 





IMPISH FREAKS 


Are those of a disordered liver. But when that organ 
is thoroughly disciplined with Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, the bile is adequately secreted, diverted from 
the blood into its proper channel, digestion grows ac- 
tive, the skin and eye-balls lose their bilious tinge, 
pain in the vicinity of the liver ceases, sick headache 
and nausea depart. The Bitters is an incomparable 
preventive of malaria, rheumatism, and kidney com- 
plaint.—[Adv.] 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
SAFE, PURE, NOURISHING FOOD. 


Amone the many good things -adver- 
tised is the ‘IMPERIAL GRANUM.” The an- 
nouncement says, ‘‘It has justly acquired 
the reputation of being a standard dietetic 
preparation.” I do not know what better 
commendation I can give. It has this rep- 
utation, and the reputation is deserved. 
While particularly excellent for infants, 
children, invalids, and the aged, it is capa- 
ble of being served in most delicious and 
appetizing forms for all ages, and for the 
healthy as well as the sick.— NEw YorK 
OBSERVER.—[ Adz. 








PABST SOUVENIR BEER SPOON. 

AN absolute novelty, large-sized teaspoon, 
sterling silver, symbolical of Milwaukee's 
great beer industry. Hop leaves, barley, old 
German beer mug. Said to be the finest 
specimen of die-cutting in America. Partly 
oxidized, $8.50 ; all gold, $4.50. Send to 
Stanley & Camp Co., Milwaukee, Wis.-[Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | 


success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them veer? 
(Adv.] 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds ; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.—{ Adv.) 











USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.] 





Bornerr’s Coooainr promotes the growth of and 
beanutifies the hair, and renders it dark and glossy. 
—[Adv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.]} 








Cran-App.r Biossoms.— ‘One could use it fora life- 
time and never tire of it."—Observer, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Arter a sleepless night, use ANcostura Bitters to 
tone up your system. All Druggists.—[Adv.] 





Burnetr’s Fravorine Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
used on this cope is 
manufactured by 

FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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THE REMINGTON 





STANDARD 





TYPEWRITER 





Is to-day, as it has 
ever been, the lead- 


ing ‘Typewriter. 





Send for 
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SYRUP of FICS: 
ONE ENJ OYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York.’ 


For Bilious Attacks. 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 
and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Carefully - tested 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


improvements are 


constantly added to this famous ma- 


chine. 


TRY OUR «‘PARAGON'’ BRAND OF TYPE- 
WRITER RiBBONS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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FALL FASHIONS. 


Suits and Cloaks. 

London and Paris Made Tailor 
Garments. Street and Carriage 
Costumes. Ball, Reception, and 
Wedding Dresses. Cloaks, 
Wraps, Capes, and Circulars. 
Fur-trimmed Sacques and Cloaks. 
Feather Boas. 


SDroadwvay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. ‘ 


MIGHTIERS THAN. (THE SWORD 
me Alead of all others for writing, 


EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 
For fine writing, - Nos. 506 e.f., 516 e.f. 
For fluent *‘ - * 606 f., 516 f.,521 f. 
For stub ** - © 5637 m., 545 m. 
Assorted Sample Box, 25 Cents. 


Of all Stationers. 
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“You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with $='pansparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.¥ 


6 DOKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
> est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
nufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


Send for Catalogue. 


vi PISO’S CURE: FOR 
Hy GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Ui 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 




























sore eyes, use DI. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 





The most perfect toilet powder is 


ELOUTINE FA’ 






Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA Y, Perfumer, 9,7-de 
USE NONE OTE 
Caution. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. { 
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PARISIAN een 


consider 


GUERLAIN's PERFUMES [Il JIT 


Sola by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK, 
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Financial. 
Lette rs Bills of Exchange bought 


and sold. Cable Transfers 

to Europe and West Indies. 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 

2 Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Cred it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt Street. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
In the UNITED STATES, 
Present growth of 


PORTLAND is ahead 
otany city in the U. 8. in proportion to its size. Whole- 
sale trade, 1890, $130,000,000; ing Capital 813,500,000; 

now under construction 84,000,000. e havea 

lan for the investment of capital in best real estate in 
,in and small amounts,cash or monthly in 
stalments of 625 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably profitable. Send for full information and Bankers’ 
references. EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Or, 


PORTLAND, ORECON, 


Gras a safe field for BIG MONEY by investing in 
real estate on a guaranty of large interest and one 
half of net profite over the guaranteed rate; we offer 
best of references,and invest on our judgment, based on 
actual knowledge of over 20 yeare’ residence; send for 
our blank forms and fullinformation. Mongry Loanrp 
TONETS PKR CENT. References: Commercial National, 
Merchants’ National, and Portland Savings Banks. 
BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., Portland, Oregon. 


FOR SALE! Which has 
A FEW been Bs ° - - 
servatively 

First placed, Pay- 
Mortga ge $ ] ment Guaran- 
teed. Write 
$200 to $1000. Fleree County 
ue in 1 to 5, vings 

- Our Spying 
. Money 

utely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 


ears. 
dwn Tacoma, Wash. 
1% ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 


AND is growing rapidly, and is in the richest sec- 
tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to "Tacoma "Trust and 


Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 























First Mortgage Loans and High 
Grade investment Securities. 


RARE BARGAINS Business, Residence, ini Properties 
Highest references East TACOMA 
and West. &. H. PURDON, Tacoma, W ash. 
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“DeMiels Perfect Health Biscuit’ 


(AN ENGLISH INVENTION.) 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other nec- 
essary ingredients, rendering them deliciously pala- 
table to the most refined taste. They build up and 
strengthen the most delicate constitution. In- 
sure sound, white teeth, and arrest premature 
decay. A specific for mervous dyspepsia, nerv- 
ous and mental prostration, and overworked brain. 
Their invigorating effect is indicated by a remarkable 
increase of nerve and intellectual power, ac- 
companied hy a feeling of courage, strength, and 
pleasure to which the person has been long une 
accustomed. Digestion is invigorated, the appe- 
tite increases, the bowels some regular, sleep 
calm and refreshing, the eyes brighter, skin 
clearer and healthy, showing the importance of 
their action on the organs of nutrition. They are 
used all over England, and highly recommended by 
their most eminent medical and scientific journals. 
If not found at the grocer’s, send to THE DAKE 
BAKERY C0O., Chicago, I1l., Sole Manufactu- 
rers in the U.S. A. Samples and directions for use 
will be sent by mail free, on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 
BENT &« CO.’S 
EEN CELEBRATED 

| 4 P| HAND-MADE 

iMsjatbeteomshis WATER CRACKERS 

MADE | (The Only Genuine.) 
—AND— 


FANCY BISCUITS. 






7 MAGIC. 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 










pe Ba Our 3-Wick LAMP, 

i Great light. No smoke. A Lime 

maa. Light thatis quiet. Both lights 

=~“ more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, "Pinon an’ 


PLAYS..PLAY 


Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 

perance Plays, Drawing-Room tay 
Fairy Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, 
Pantomimes, Charades, Jarley’s Wax Works, Burnt 
Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs. Beards, 
Moustaches, and Paper Scenery. New Catalogues, 
a a a ae full description and 

ices_sen ! ! 
T. H. FRENCH, 28 West 23d St., N. Yo 


When writing, please mention this publication. 


DON’T BUY ANY FURNITURE 21300 


send for 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of THE GUNN 
FOLDING BED combined with every class of 


Furniture. 13 different styles. For sale by leading 


dealers. 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ELIXIR 


ED PINAUD Sus 











64a UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub- 
lished by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Califor- 
nia, will be sent upon application to E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








SEND 10c. IN STAMPS FOR THREE WEEKS’ TRIAL. 


UBLIC OPINIG 


is an attractive weekly publication of 36 pages, and the only 
one in America giving a broad, well-classified, 
and perfectly unbiased 


DIGEST OF THE CURRENT THOUGHT OF THE WORLD, 


as expressed by the Leading Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers. 





The Only iM Pe Z Aili It keeps 
J ae . ; the 
inthe jf 
United States pane 
Quaiea thoroughly 
exclusively in touch 
to the with the 
reproduction Thought 
of the of the 
Opinions of Da: 
‘ y 
Leading 
Journals on on all 
Prominent Subjects 
Current i of 
Topics. Ax a Interest. 


— \ 


Its corps of editors and translators read carefully all the principal daily papers of the Nation, and the 
magazines, reviews, and prominent werklies of this country and Europe. From this great mass of con- 
temporaneous matter the most noteworthy articles and opinions upon topics chiefly occupying the public 
attention in the fields of 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, SCIENCE, FINANCE, LITERATURE, 
ART, AND RELIGION, 


are gathered into PUBLIC OPINION, and so arranged that the reader may catch the trend of public thought 
with but a slight expenditure of time, and at a cost of a fraction over 5 CENTS A WEEK. 


Hon. ERASTUS WIMAN says: “I spend an evening every week over the paper with a 
profit which I get nowhere else. I gladly give this testimony to the excellence, 
sagacity, and good taste which are shown forth on every page of PUBLIC OPINION.” 

Rev. JAS. McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., says: | HARPER’S WEEKLY: * Whoever wishes 
‘“*The best journal existing for those to know the movement of public opin- 
who have not money to buy or time to ion will find it happily summarized in 
read a great number of newspapers.” this publication.” 

Rev. CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., says: **If 1| BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: * The large 
could take but one paper, it would be circulation of PUBLIC OPINION is one 
PUBLIC OPINION. If I took a hun- of the surest signs of a high civilization 
dred, I should still need it.” in the United States. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: “ The best literary investment I know of,°? 


] SEND 10c. FOR 3 WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION | 


Tf you are not already a subscriber to PUBLIC OPINION, send 10 cents in stamps for three weeks? 
trial. Yearly subscriptions, $3 per year. Subscription to January 1,'92, free to those who subscribe before 


that time for one year. THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., Washington, D.C. 


MENTION HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


For 1892 will receive : 


Twelve Beautiful Full-page Colored Plates; 

Two Serial Stories of surpassing interest, by favorite novelists; 

One Hundred Short Stories by the most original writers in 
this popular department of literature ; 


A Splendid Series of Illustrated Papers by specialists 
and writers of recognized ability, covering from month to month 
the various subjects foremost in popular interest. 


These in addition to the regular departments, including current Scientific, Geographical and 


Literary News, Wit, Anecdote and Poetry. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


Over 1,000 Fine Pictures by the best illustrators of the day ; 










VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1829. 


NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODoR. 
Forsale by al] Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25e 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the papas 
nding us 


Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone se 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 















MANUFACTURER 





General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 

NEW-YORK 

SOLD BY ALL 

DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 











$1500 2 Year Guaranteed 


selling PANTS to Order, $3 and up- 
‘) wards; SUITS to Order, $15 and up- 
wards; OVERCOATS to Order, $12 
and upwards. We wanta local Agentin 
every County of the U. S. Write for 
terms. If in need of clothing write for 
samples and rules for self-measurement 
to the Originators of High Grade Goods 
= at Low Grade Prices. Address 
HUNTER MFG.CO.CINCINNATI,O. 
LARGEST TAILORING FIRM IN THE U. 8. 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. ’ 
By Prof. HARLEY PARW ER, F. R. A.S, 
A. N. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum. 


seo BICYCLES GIVEN AWA 


FREE TOBOYS & GIRLS UNDER 88. 
YA (€ any Boy or Girl wants an el 





KAW 


=> 
S= 


PLOWS? £3 ci its 
CANDY. si cuicren™ 
ED PINAUD'S 
FAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC 
LADY AGENTS. Zesastore, Hercrsssor 

























SP ECIA SEND FOR i892 PROSPECTUS AND CLUBBINC RATES. 
s 


SPECIMEN COPY ON RECEIPT OF 20 CENTS. 








Single Number, 25 cts.; Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


FOR SALE by ALL NEWSDEALERS, or SENT POSTPAID on RECEIPT of PRICE. 
Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N.Y. 














LATEST STYLES, Beveled Edge, Sitk Fi Envelope 
CAR DS and Calling Cards. Finest Sample Book ever for 2c. 
stamp. NATIONAL CARD CO.,Box 35, SCIO, OHIO. 


The Society of American Wood - Engravers 
awarded the Diploma of Honor at the Berlin 
International Art Exhibition, 1891, 


Engravings on Wood. 


Y 


Members of the Society of American Wood- 
Engravers. 
With an Introduction and Descriptive 
Text by WILLIAM M. LAFFAN. 


Folio, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $12 00. 


The Society of American Wood- 
Engravers, which exhibited the above 
work at this year’s International Art 
Exhibition at Berlin, received the 
great Diploma of Honor. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


(> The above work will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 




















NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 


Send for Book, free. 





Don’t Dose 


Yourself with patent medi- 
cines, and spoil your stom- 
ach, because you have an 


Aching Back 


Or kidney pains. 
But use Dr. Grosvenor’s 


Bell-Cap-Sic 
Plasters for speedy and last- 
ing relief. Physicians pre- 
scribe them. 
25 cents. All druggists, or 
J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., 
Boston. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 
Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Sea- 
son. Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. Mc- 
Vickar, with Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5 00. (In a box.) 
II. 
By Hermann SuperMann. Trans- 
With Portrait. 
$100. (In “The 


Dame Care. 
Jated by BertHa OVERBECK. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Odd Number Series.”’) 

Ill. 

A Modern Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza, 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp Py e. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

IV. 

An Imperative Duty. A Novel. 

HowEtts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By W. D. 


Vv. 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wat- 
Lack. Garfield Edition. 2 volumes. _ Iilus- 
trated with twenty full-page photogravures. 
Over 1000 illustrations as marginal drawings 
by Wittiam Martin Jounson. Crown 8vo. 
Printed on fine super-calendered plate paper. 
Bound in silk and gold. Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $7 00. (dn a Gladstone Boz.) 


VIL 

Art and Criticism. Monographs and Studies. 
By Turoporr Cuitp, Author of the “Spanish- 
American Republics,” ete., ete. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00. (Jn a boz.) 

VIL. 

Sharp Eyes: A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty- 
two Weeks among Insects, Birds, and Flowers. 
By Witiiam Hamitton Gisson. Illustrated by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Jn a boz.) 


VIII. 

Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By 
Ametia B. Epwarps. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $4 00. 

Ix. 

In the “Stranger People’s” Country. A 
Novel. By Cuartes Eapert Crappock. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


x. 

The Franco-German War of 1870-71. By 
Field - marshal Count Hetmuta von MOoLrTkKE. 
Translated by Ciara Bett and Henry W. 
Fiscuer. With a Map and Portrait. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

XI. 

Men of Iron. By Howarp Pyte, Author of 
“Pepper and Sait,” “The Wonder Clock,” 
etc. Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00. 


XII. 

The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, with Visits to Heligoland and 
the Land of the Midnight Sun. By Tomas 
W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 

XIII. 

Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By 
Henry E. Krensret. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
XIV. 

American Football. By Watter Camp. With 
Thirty-one Portraits. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 

al, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


A Powerful Solvent of Stone in the Bladder. 





A Huge Stone Weighing Two Ounces and 


Twenty-seven 
Action. 


Grains Dissolves Under Its 


Reprint from The New England Medical Monthly for November, 1890. 


STONE IN THE BLADDER. 








Case of Mr. S., as stated by Dr. George H. Pierce. 





The above plate is from a photograph which forms a part of a communication of Dr. 


GEORGE H. PIERCE of 
MONTHLY for November, 


DANBURY, CONN., to the NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL 
1890 (see page 76 of that journal), and represents THE EXACT 


SIZE AND SHAPE of some of the largest specimens of TWO OUNCES AND TWENTY- 
SEVEN GRAINS OF DISSOLVED STONE discharged by a Patient designated as 


‘Mr. S.” under the action 


of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


SMALLER PARTICLES AND A QUANTITY OF BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, Dr. P. 


states, were not estimated. ~ 


In BRIGHT’S DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, many 
forms of DYSPEPSIA and NERVOUS DISORDERS, and in the peculiar affections of 
WOMEN, especially in deranged conditions of the monthly functions, these waters are 
among the most potent of known remedies. 


WATER IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $4.00, F.0.B. HERE. 





32-page illustrated descriptive pamphlets sent free on application to 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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; BARRYS TRICOPH EROUS 


Baroy & Brvret 


FOR THE 


HAIR 


AND 


Senn ae S K | N a 


44 Stone 8t., New Work. ESTABLISHED I@Ql. 








For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speeial Offer: 


Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tinty, 


you wis 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposit 
€100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. 





,Ambrotype or Daguerot; of yourself 
vil 


and we will make you a 


AYON POR- 

you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
mae and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture “pe it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 


our family, aie or dea 


FREE OF CHARGE, provid 


, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chi . Address all 
e New German Theatre, CHICA! ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 








D PINAUD’S besa raganme arora 
VA To) ym oh ol | RIFLES: 00 sen amp rations 
PLINER | PISTOLS 75¢ TuePowen: &Quewen Oo. 


GAMOUS. PERFUME. 








#/(@iticura 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
‘4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 


figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 


spee dily, permanently, and economically cured by ‘the 
Corioura Remenirs, consisting of Curtoura, the 
great Skin Cure, Curtoura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Be: autifier, and Corioura Resoivent, the 
new Blood and Skin Puritier and greatest of Humor 


Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children = ars of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 


gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent, 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soap, 

25c.; Rrsonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 

Chemic al Corpor Ation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


aa Baby’s : Skin ‘and Scalp ‘purified ‘and | bean- = 
tified by Curiouna Soar. 


@ 
THE TRITON” 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The finest Enameled Card in the Market. 
For sale by all dealers and by the manufacturers, 


The N.Y, Consolidated Card Co, 


222, 224, 226, 228 W. 14th St., New York. 
Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25c. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF HART'S SQUEEZERS, 





Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiouna AnTI-PAIN Phaster. 5c. 















FOR SALE BY 
NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO., 
605 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ith AU 


Fala 


Bend to 319 W. 45th 8t.,N.¥.,for Samples of 


ARFIELD TEA::=: 


Closes Doors without Slam- 
ming or Breaking of Glass. 










comes 
results 


q ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 











CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, N. Y., 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Troubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver Troubles, Gravel, 
Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, and 
Alterative. 

Offices: 158 W. 23d St., New York. 
135 Griswold St., Detroit. 
310 No. 4th St., St. Louis. 

39 Exchange Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Send for pamphlet of testimontic als, and call and test its 
eBicacy, free of charge. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND ~ = Home or Public Use. The BEST 
~ the world. Send for Catalogue. 


























MAROY S010 Ne ©O., 1008 Walnut St, Phila., Pa, 
Famous 

Perfume 
Uv IXORA 

BREONI. 

ey stamp for picture “The Pretty writer” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 





cures Catarrh, Colds, ete. 
irtLE & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Electricit 
Address 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


528 New Sem of Silt Rithon, Bile Fri 


BOTTLE 


if afflicted with 
sore eyes. use 








“CARDS 


Card chs, Sooge, Comet, 04. 52 ‘Rise A, oo se bent 
Peck ‘Acauaistanes Cerda. ail for 20, Crown Vadis. Ube. 





COLD seseaatahins PARIS, 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast 
0004, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
is therefore far more economical, costeng less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for inv valids as well as for persons in health. 


1878. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 









VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1822, 





The Best Things 
In Cookery 


Are always made with the Roya Baxk- 
inc Powper. It imparts that peculiar 
lightness, sweetness and flavor noticed 
in the finest rolls, biscuit, cake, etc., 
and which the most expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use of 
any other raising agent. 

The Royat Baxinc Pownker, besides 
rendering the food more palatable and 
wholesome, is, because of its higher 
leavening power, the most economical. 

The Royat makes more and better 
food than any other baking powder 


because it is the purest. 

















FU RS. 


Newest styles in Furs and Fur 
Garments, in Sealskin, Otter, 
Mink, Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, Hudson 
Bay Sable, Astrachan, Beaver, 
Gray Krimmer, Lynx. 

Newstyle neck Boas, Military 
Capes, Shoulder Capes, Fur- 
trimmed, Tailor-made Cloth 
Garments, Muffs, Gloves, and 
Robes, all made from select 
skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 

Ali goods have the firm name 
on, thereby carrying the guaran- 
tee of reliability. 


; €.C. SHAYNE, 124 W. 42d St., 
near 6th Ave. L Road. 
Fashion Book mailed free, 





Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL COOD ) COOKS | 


The Year 
Send to ARMOUR & 2 60, 9. Chicago, 
for Cook Book showing use OUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and aon Afni free. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


EAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough om of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the.judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. ed 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 














Investment vs. Speculation. 








It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large 
or small sums, to send for pamphlet “Investment vs. Specula- 
tion.” Free to any one mentioning this paper. 


“Dividend Paying investments.” —Taylor & Rathvon, Boston, New York or Denver. 





HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of mi terial value which appeared in 
* Harper’s Weekly ” from 1961 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 

cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. 

6 This work was prepared by Mresrs. Harrrr & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their | 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onLY means 
of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


| ures without reloading. W 
WHEN DESIRED. 
THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., 
Ws State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 


EVELOP AND 


HAWKENE 


The LEADING all-around Camera. 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Po arent Film for 25 to 100 Pict 
E DE FINISH THE prerunes //1Ces $15 to $50 
<a Send, for the Iawk-Eye Booklet. 
also makers of KAMARET and other Photographic Apparatus. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY &CO., 








MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, 
a BEAUTY unequalled. SAFETY 
ATCH, impossible to throw bar- 


rel open when ey ere patent. 38- 


calibre, using S. & F. Cartridges. A 
genuine Swift Double-Action Revolver is 
as perfect a Pistol as can be made; the only 
safeone. fai seta oe pee, the Swift. 
Send ur Sate sade 
TLLUSTRATED D CATALOGUE o 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bicycles, ete. 





Branches | 





Trade Agents, New York. 





Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

Whatever bookson the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work.— 
Cinciunati Commercial. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will dispatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the | 
ME DITERRANEBAN, | 

on Nov. 28, Dec. 10, Jan. 2, Jan. 23, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, March 12, April 2. 
Travellers intending to visit the SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, ALGIERS, and EGYPT, will | 
find this an excellent route, avoiding the 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


OVELL CELEBRATED DIAMOND | 
L SAFETY BICYCLE, High Grade, $85.00 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 








o All she bile of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 


North This is a frequent thought, 


Atlantic. 





MecDONNELL BRGOS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


gevcovvveeeeessooovvvvcccesooors, | JH Bonnell & C0, (Limited), N. Y. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” $ 
sore eves, useDC. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 











DPODAOIONOnswm™ YOO DOA 


The Man with 










a Long Face. 


‘\BEECHAM’S: 
PILLS 32. 


Nervous Disorders, 
arising from a Weak 
Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipa. 
tion, or a Torpid Liver. One dose 
will oftentimes relicve Sick Headache ¢ 
in twenty minutes. 





2 Million Bottles filled in 1873. 
18 Million __,, ee, 


A es 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


—, S 
Ss <a> 


/ = 
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Water which art can supply. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box, 


New York Depot, 365CanalSt. 25 $ zt."—THE TIMES, London, 


~yy Ty 
ba tet 














“More wholesome than any Aerated 


“Invalids are recommended to drink 





and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all ofa 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 


is the proper answer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


__ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 





EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


<|;COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


| 
Allsopp’s Ale. | 

RED HAND" | 
| 

| 

| 








cee 


feperted. Brewers in England 


-—Sold Everywhere — 


New ‘York Branch, 92 Pearl St. E. L. ZELL, Agent. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Wh: 
pers heard. Successful when all remed:es: 


fail. Sold only by P. Hiscox,863 B'way,N.¥. Write for book rene FREE | a Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 

GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for us ae 4 pi ne s 9g of cod-liver 
4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. ‘Cost+ Ses Syexy were co. gr- 

ly outfit PEK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 2 











